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ABSTRACT 


DEVELOPING A MODEL FOR NEWLY ELECTED PASTORS TO 
MOBILIZE ESTABLISHED LEADERS TO FULFILL THE 


MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


By 


Eric Lowell Winston 


United Theological Seminary, 2007 


Mentors 


Ricky Woods, D.Min 
Terry Thomas, D.Min 


This project seeks to develop a model for a newly elected pastor to train established 
church leaders to fulfill the mission of the Mt. Zion Baptist Church in Memphis, 
Tennessee. The researcher hypothesized that through preaching and teaching 
established leaders would experience a greater resolve for the mission of the church. 
The treatment consisted of two sermons and two workshops. Qualitative analysis, in the 
form of a pretest and a post test, was used to measure attitudinal shifts concerning 
missions. The final analysis revealed greater receptivity to the mission of the church by 


the leadership. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This work was birthed out of transition that occurred when the researcher was 
asked to pastor the Mt. Zion Baptist Church of Memphis, Tennessee. The researcher 
was excited but somewhat reluctant. After the transition, the researcher sought out the 
best option of examining the ministries of the church and thusly felt it could be 
accomplished more thoroughly and timely through the examination of the leader and 
leadership ministries of the church. In addition, before presenting the vision that God 
was giving to the researcher for the church, the researcher first studied the mission 
statement to understand the mission that was already in place. This paper presents those 
finding. 

Chapter one presents the spiritual journey of he researcher, contextual analysis 
of the church and community and how that synergy is met when both are weaved 
together. 

Chapter two investigates the resources of literary work used that the researcher 
deems necessary for this model. This chapter will also inform and introduce the reader 
to the foundational framework by which the ministry project will be implemented: the 
preaching and teaching. The writer will expound upon other pertinent literary works in 
the field of homiletics to further demonstrate a familiarity with leading experts in that 
field. 


vill 


Chapter three presents the theoretical framework and finding that shaped this 
document. In it the reader will enjoy the historical journey of how the black church was 
formed missionally, the biblical accounts of mission and leadership, and the theological 
basis to support these finding. 

Chapter four will simply describe the method used in development of this 
project which was implemented at the Mt. Zion Baptist Church. The intervention or 
treatment applied to the context will be defined and described as well as the 
instrumentation to be used upon the participants of the ministry model. 

Chapter five will attempt to reveal the results of the model after it was 
implemented within the given context. The analysis of the data will be presented as 
well as a few graphs and charts of illustrative purposes. This chapter will also offer the 
reader a report of the positive and negative results of the model and its effect upon the 
context as a whole. 

Chapter six will offer the writer’s own theological and practical reflections on 
the field experienced discussed in chapter five. The writer will then discuss a few 
suggestions and recommendation for future research within this field of study. This 
chapter will provide an overall summary of the ministry project including its successes 


and failures. This final chapter will serve as a conclusion to the document. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Spiritual Autobiography 


The word “clean” is how the researcher was described by his father when he was 
born. Maybe the intent of the statement was to suggest the need to clean up a situation or 
to try to remain clean. Whatever the intent, the researcher clearly understands the need to 
work toward cleanliness, for it is next to godliness. The connection of cleanliness 
certainly suggests a need to work in cooperation with the One who is able to keep us 
presentable before the God whom we serve. This is the premise of the need to teach 
others and to guide leaders as they guide others to a full understanding of what mission is 
for the church. 

The researcher is the youngest son of six children born in Memphis, Tennessee. It 
meant being born into a family that enjoyed sitting around the only available television 
set in the home to watch adventure and horror flicks. The researcher had wild 
imaginations and would remember the horror stories more that any other. It is through 
these stories that the researcher became quite fearful of the dark. Weekly, the researcher 
would have nightmares that erupted into screams that woke the entire household. The 


fearfulness of the researcher was a problem for everyone until his father taught him how 
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to pray. Through prayer the researcher realized that God was ever present to care for 
God’s own. The fear was conquered through trusting in a God who cares. 

At the age of eleven, the researcher was browsing through one of his father’s 
preaching magazines. It was in this magazine that the researcher began to take 
correspondence courses in the study of the Bible. The intent was not to get to know God 
better, but it only made the researcher feel as if he was grown because he received mail. 
It was the first real understanding of who God is as he studied the lessons weekly. 

The researcher had the opportunity to hone his teaching and leadership skills as a 
young boy. Behind the house of the researcher was a Nazarene church. While playing 
basketball in the backyard, the preacher of the church challenged the researcher to bring 
the neighborhood kids to the church promising he would give the one who brings the 
most a reward. The researcher brought seventeen kids and won. It was then that the 
researcher realized his influence on others. The researcher never had Bible study at his 
father’s church and this was certainly an eye opener and a prelude to his pre-mature 
leadership skills. 

The researcher never really wanted to be a preacher. Sunday school and choir 
rehearsals were enough. The stress and strain that was prevalent in the life of the 
researcher’s father was enough to steer the researcher away from ministry. Even as a 
junior high basketball player, the researcher shunned the words of a fellow teammate 
when he called the researcher a preacher after he prayed. The researcher responded with 
vulgar and obscene words. This was certainly the demeanor of the researcher. However, 
the researcher was always one of the leading participants in Sunday school and was 


always placed up front as one of the leaders. It was apparent that the church and, of 
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course, the family were the developmental grounds that built the self-esteem of the 
researcher. 

The researcher had many pains growing up in a home where his father was the 
pastor. The pains were mainly because the father of the researcher had a drinking 
problem. In the midst of preaching on Sunday morning, the researcher can remember 
clearly the stench of liquor steeping out of the pores of his father as he perspired during 
the delivery of his sermon. How can people follow a man of God when he smells like a 
man of the world? They can’t and they didn’t. The researcher’s family attempted to carry 
the load of maintaining a church when others would not give. The end result was the 
foreclosure of the researcher’s family home. This was too much pain in ministry for the 
researcher’s family. 

The researcher earned a basketball scholarship to a private Church of Christ 
institution in 1979. Basketball was not the main focus for the researcher and because of a 
lack of focus and immaturity, the researcher flunked out his freshman year. The difficulty 
of coping with private school life, playing basketball, attending chapel every day and 
studying without the aid of someone pushing me to succeed eventually lead to the 
researcher’s departure from that institution. The researcher never forgot being confronted 
by a short student (the researcher is six feet five inches!). The student confronted the 
researcher concerning his behavior. The researcher was shocked that someone of such 
statue would confront a young black brother from the ghetto concerning his character. It 
was clear to the researcher that this was only the power of Jesus Christ in the student’s 
life. This boldness is what the researcher desired, but did not know how to obtain. The 


boldness of the student was not foolish, but clearly an attempt to help me understand the 
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importance of being spiritually disciplined. This boldness was a lesson learned in the 
boldness of Christ. Lacking boldness and being spiritually undisciplined, the researcher 
flunked out of school and returned home. 

The researcher drifted in and out of schools. The habits of drinking and drugging 
led the researcher to a young man named Marvin who introduced the researcher to his 
pastor. On a stormy Sunday morning, the researcher decided to go to church and because 
of the downpour of rain, the researcher turned out of the street into a parking lot until the 
rain subsided. When the researcher looked out of the window, he noticed that he was in 
the church parking lot of the pastor who Marvin had introduced to him. God, in His 
miraculous way, allowed the rain to pour so hard and the wipers to wipe so poorly, that 
the researcher had to stop there for refuge. This stop led him to church. It is now home 
for the researcher. Rainy day and storms are special to the researcher. 

The researcher was cleaning the church one Tuesday when one of the ministers 
came by and picked him up to go with him. The minister went to register for school and 
the researcher did so as well. This church was good to the researcher. It is here that the 
researcher felt the prodding of God in his spirit to share in the preaching/pastoring 
ministry. The first Sunday of January 1989, the news was shared publicly. The researcher 
was reserved. He knew that when the announcement of the call was public, there was not 
a divine erasure to undo what God had done. The life of the researcher must reflect the 
call of God. 

In the eighth year of his ministry, the researcher applied for the pastorate at a rural 
church. There were one hundred and fifty seven applicants and the pulpit committee 


narrowed it to two. The researcher was one of the two. The morning the researcher was to 
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preach it stormed again. Thank God for storms. There is something to be said about 
stormy and rainy Sundays. The researcher was told that the vote would be held that 
Sunday. The researcher thought it to be strange that the vote was changed to a Sunday 
when a tornado was sighted down the street. The crowd was sparse. It seemed to be a day 
for parishioner politics in the church. There was a breakfast held the day before, but the 
researcher was not invited, as was the other candidate. The researcher thought it strange, 
but soon found out that the previous pastor and the other candidate were together at the 
Black Caucus in Nashville. Sounds like politics in the church! The researcher kindly 
asked for the way to the pulpit. The researcher knew that he was being used. After 
preaching, the researcher cried because of the mistreatment. Questions were asked of God 
from the researcher as to why God would allow this to happen. The lesson learned was 
that everyone in the church is not necessarily led by God at all times. Maybe this is the 
beginning of the agitators that would wash the researcher clean as the researcher’s father 
had stated earlier. 

Over the next four years, the researcher applied for pastoral positions at six 
different churches. Each church always had the researcher as one of the last two or three 
candidates before the vote were taken. Two potential churches voted the same month. It 
looked like the researcher would be at one of those churches, but God’s plans were 
different. God placed the researcher in a church where the researcher would grow 
personally. Mt. Lebanon Church called the researcher at home one Sunday and asked if 
the researcher would be there for the next few minutes. The researcher responded yes. 
However, the researcher had lived the steps of rejection and this appeared to be yet 


another one. The researcher immediately got on his knees and asked God if the researcher 
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was His man for the job and if not, to not allow the researcher to preach or pastor at all. 
The pain was too much to bear. There is too much pain in church politics. The researcher 
was feed up with politics and preaching performances designed to win the vote of others. 
Before the researcher could finish the prayer, the telephone rang and the deacon on the 
other end asked for Pastor Winston. This astonished the researcher because that is not the 
way the deacon addressed the researcher when he had called earlier. The response of the 
researcher was for the deacon to repeat himself. The deacon did and informed the 
researcher that he had been unanimously elected pastor. God made it clear that the 
researcher was still God’s man. 

The researcher was blessed with a wonderful wife and two normal sons. God 
allowed a storm to arise in the life of the researcher in the form of sickness. More 
poignantly, the sickness was of the researcher’s young son. This sickness took the family 
of the researcher from hospital to clinic to home and the circle continued for several 
months. There was no solid diagnosis. For the researcher, if there was a diagnosis, 
everyone involved could plan a strategy to resolve the issue or at least decide on a plan 
for treatment. However, the son of the researcher got sicker and sicker and did not appear 
to get better. The difficulty of ministry, it seems, is that as the researcher was standing 
each day telling parishioners that we serve a God that is a problem solver, a God that will 
fix any situation, this God that the researcher was sharing each day was not showing up 
in his own life. God was teaching the researcher to trust in Him even when storm clouds 
hang low. God was teaching the researcher to proclaim that God can, even when it has 
not happened in his own life. God was teaching the researcher to proclaim the truth of 


His word even when it looks like it is the opposite in his life. This was a teaching time for 
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the researcher and his family. The question arose, “Where is this Jesus who healed the 
sick and gave sight to the blind?” Jesus was there all the time and showed Himself to be 
strong one Wednesday as the researcher was preparing for Bible study. The call from the 
hospital said that this son of the researcher had gotten out of bed and started walking, 
spelling JESUS with each step. The researcher sped to the hospital and celebrated the 
improvements in the life of his son. After three months of therapy, the son of the 
researcher is back to normal. Maybe it was when the researcher let go of that which the 
researcher loved so much that God gave it back to him. Thanks be to God. 

The researcher served nine faithful years as the pastor of Mt. Lebanon. Several times 
throughout the nine years, the researcher thought of leaving and possibly pastoring 
somewhere else. Different churches became available and the researcher sent out resumes 
to many, but no real considerations abounded. The Lord was shutting doors that the 
researcher was attempting to open and eventually the researcher got tired of the politics 
and decided to make the best of where God had placed him. This attitude moved the 
researcher to a point spiritually knowing that God was in control and unless one plows 
with great effort the field where one is, God cannot use one somewhere else. The book of 
Luke says it better and means what the researcher means. It says 

!0 He that is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much: and he that is unjust in 
the least is unjust also in much. " If therefore ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will commit to your trust the true riches? '? And if ye have not been 
faithful in that which is another man’s, who shall give you that which is your own? 

God required of the researcher to be faithful over His church. This was a testing ground 


for the researcher. The researcher was not prepared for another church until he 
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demonstrated being faithful in his present situation. It is in this new understanding that 
God was preparing the researcher for the next church. 

The Mt. Zion Missionary Baptist Church of Memphis, Tennessee was seeking 
pastoral leadership after the death of the pastor. The researcher was aware of it and was 
referring others to the church. Many applied. A close friend of the researcher overheard 
the researcher suggesting that several pastors should consider Mt. Zion and the close 
friend told the researcher that he needed to do so as well. The researcher did not think 
that a church like Mt Zion would consider a local preacher since historically churches 
with large memberships in Memphis usually sought leadership from out of town. 
However, the researcher yielded to the request of his preacher friend and sent a 
resume/application to Mt. Zion. 

On March 24" and 25" of 2006, the Mt. Zion Missionary Baptist Church of 
Memphis had an election for the pastorate position. On March 26", at the 10:45 worship 
service, the announcement was made that the newly elected pastor was the researcher. 
The researcher was optimistically cautious, but quite elated. The researcher had been 
cleansed through faithfulness at one church and now God was moving him into another. 
The process of cleansing was still in process. God was still moving. Daddy knew that 


even at birth when he declared the baby as being clean. 


Contextual Analysis 


The Mt. Zion Missionary Baptist Church is located in the southwest portion of the 
city of Memphis, which is in the southwest portion of the state of Tennessee. Memphis is 


situated high on a bluff along the shores of the Mississippi River, east of Arkansas and 
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north of the state of Mississippi. It is known as the “city of good abode.” Memphis is the 
18" largest populated city in the United States. It has a metropolitan population of over 1 
million people, ranking 44th nationally (according to the 2000 U.S. Census). Memphis 
ranks 6th in the nation in the number of properties on the National Register of Historic 
Places and has more historic listings per capita than any other city in America. The city 
of Memphis was ranked the 4th most efficiently operated city in a comprehensive 
national study of 44 major U.S. cities by the national think tank- Reason Public Policy 
Institute. 

The largest employer in Memphis is the Federal Express Corporation (FedEx) 
with over 30,000 workers. Second to FedEx is Memphis City Schools with over 16,000 
employees. The United States Government is a close third with 14,800 employees 
followed by Methodist Healthcare with approximately 10,000 employees. 

The Memphis City School system is the 21st largest in the United States. There 
are 30 Optional Schools within the district, offering students choices in programs such as 
health sciences, international studies, college preparatory studies, engineering, creative 
and performing arts, banking/finance, aviation, travel/tourism, manufacturing, and 
advanced placement courses for possible college credit. 

All Memphis City schools are accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools. Only 60 percent of elementary and 62 percent of secondary schools 
statewide are accredited. Memphis is home to about 45,000 students enrolled in more 
than 15 local colleges, universities, and technical institutions. 

The foundation of a strong workforce and the building blocks of society is 


Education. Memphis schools attract national recognition and honors for the innovative 
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programs and academic excellence provided to students of all ages. Colleges, universities 
and technical schools in the Memphis area are consistently cited among the top schools in 
America. The diversity of programs and specialized training available in Memphis 
generates a workforce responsive to the needs of employers competing in the global 
workplace. 

Memphis is the home of the Blues and the birthplace of Rock 'n' Roll. Memphis 
and its Mid-South region have numerous art galleries, museums, arenas, professional 


sports teams, gaming and many other “sinful” delights. 


Community 


According to the U.S. Census Bureau 2000 summary file, the immediate 
community spanning a mile radius around the church has a population of 3,911 people 
with 3,601 being Black or African American. The number of homes in this mile radius is 
1,311. This does not account for vacant, damaged or condemned homes. They are all 
included. The average home in this area has approximately 2.7 bedrooms and the average 
family size is nearly a family of four. That seems to suggest that there may be some 
overcrowding in these homes. 

The educational climate, or lack of it, suggests that Education is not a priority. 
According to the same census data, of the 2,210 males and females over the age of 25, 
there are no Doctorate or professional degrees. Of that number, only 6 are Master 
degrees. However, 360 men and 398 women received their GED or its equivalent. 


Certainly, that suggests a relaxed viewpoint of education. It is this relaxed viewpoint that 
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equates to the nearly 50% unemployment for its 2,800 working age citizens (1,337 people 
of which are unemployed). 

Household income data from the same U.S. Census states that 72% of the 
working households gross less than $20,000 dollars yearly. That is the combined total of 
everyone in the household! This equates to the fact that 1,550 families surrounding Mt. 
Zion Baptist church are below the poverty level and 2,014 families are at or just barely 
above the poverty level. The median household income for families within the mile 
radius of the church is $14,126 dollars per year. That’s $271.00 per week before taxes or 
$6.79 cents per hour. People can’t tithe because they can’t even pay their own bills! 

Our church is located in the 38106 zip code area. Statistical information from the 
State of Tennessee as of June 28, 2005 records that there are 149 churches and 
businesses, 17 schools, 47 neighborhood associations and 10 liquor stores. 

I don’t have the U.S. Census report for the number of “crack houses” in a mile 
radius of the church. However, my last count was six. The mentality of the neighborhood 
can be summed up in one word- survival. The con games are learned early in life. Latch 
key kids come home every day to empty homes, no guidance, and no help with their 
homework and no discipline. Those parents, who may work, usually work odd hours 
thus, leaving the children to raise themselves. Gang life is as normal for many of the 
children as breathing. The family structure is completely severed and most children are 


raising themselves. Crime is at an all time high and the only hope is the church. 
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History of Mt. Zion Baptist Church 


In the years of 1888 and 1889 there was a prayer band that met from house to 
house in profound sincerity, whose souls were filled with the desire to offer thanks, praise 
and adoration to the Almighty God. This prayer band was composed of Hamp Harris, 
John Harris, Joe Ware, Adams Martin, Sophia Glover, Amanda Shelton, Minnie Martin, 
Clora Brown, Utley Brown, Tabby Bertha Graham, Henry Nelson, and Mariah Nelson. 
To perpetuate their band, they decided to organize into a church. They called in Rev. 
Robert Washington, who organized them into a church and was their first pastor. They 
named the newly organized church, Mt. Zion Baptist Church. They rented a one room 
frame building, which many persons called the “Cracker Box,” located on the northwest 
corner of South Main Street and Farrow Avenue, called Elliot’s Hill. 

Under the leadership of Rev. Washington, Mt. Zion struggled along for four 
years. Rev. Monroe Booker was called to the pastorate of Mt. Zion and served for about 
three years. For some unknown reason, he gave up the pastorate and Rev. Jim Brown 
was called and served for three years. The church was still struggling along with only 
eight members. Rev. Brown resigned because he was too occupied, having another 
church and teaching school. He recommended a young man named Rev. M.H. House to 
fill the vacancy. He ordained this young man for the church in 1900 and assisted him in 
getting established before giving up the church entirely. When Rev. House took charge, 
there were only eight members, namely Hamp Harris, John Harris, Joe Ware, Adams 


Martin, Sophia Glover, Amanda Shelton, Minnie Martin, and Clora Brown. 
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With these few members, Rev. House went to work, made friends and preached 
the gospel. As a result, the church grew by leaps and bounds. The “Cracker Box” was no 
longer adequate for the congregation. The acquisition for a larger place to worship 
seemed far-fetched. A previous possible site at 1427 South Main Street was once looked 
at by Joe Ware, Hamp Harris, Clora Brown, Dave Shelton and Rev. Jim Brown and later 
selected and confirmed by Rev. House and several others as a good place to plant a 
church. Some of the members thought the selection for the church site very foolish, 
because of the holes and ditches on the land, but Rev. House could see the future value of 
such a site and assured the members that the ditches and holes could be filled. This was 
done and a frame structure was erected in 1902. By 1908 the membership had grown to 
325 members. Sunday School, which was very important to the members, blossomed 
into 100 members, 6 officers and several teachers. They were Hamp Harris, who served 
as Superintendent, A.E. Edwards as his assistant, Miss Orange Wolf as the secretary and 
D.H.K. Gholston, William Martin and Mrs. Douglas serving as teachers. Education has 
always been a great concern for Mt. Zion Baptist Church. 

Some of the officers and working organizations of the early church were: Deacons 
— Hamp Harris, D.H.K. Gholston, A.E. Edwards, Thomas House, Doc Morris, Henry 
Nelson, George Bennett, Dave Shelton, Utley Brown and Joe Ware; Club No. 1: Sophia 
Glover-President, Minnie Yancy-Vice-President, Mattie Fowler, -Secretary, Annie 
Yancy-Treasurer; Club No. 2: William Bonner-President, William Tucker-Vice-President 
and Mary Carruthers-Treasurer; Bible Band: Mamie McKendricks-President, Sophia 
Glover-Vice-President, Ella Edwards-Conductress, Alice Carruthers-Secretary and Clara 


Ford-Assistant Secretary; BYPU: William Martin-President and Fannie Crews-Secretary. 
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During the fifty years of the church, there have been four church clerks: 1‘'-Hamp 
Harris; 2"'-D.H.K. Gholston; 3°*-William Martin; and 4""-K.H.K. Gholston, (serving 
second time) and Cleveland Bennett. The first minister ordained by Mt. Zion Baptist 
Church was Rev. Mitchell (Mitch) Johnson. Others are Joe Colley, William Nelson and 
Walter Washington. Ministers licensed by Mt. Zion are J.H. Carr, R.H. Hudson, Homer 
Huddleston, Henry Bunton, and Robert Gordon. 

During the course of the years, the old frame church began to give way under the 
pressure of large gatherings. The idea of a strong brick church was presented to the 
membership and was accepted. The work began immediately. In 1914, the first veneered 
brick church was erected. The members had scarcely gotten a good start in paying for the 
church when, in 1917, a community fire broke out destroying many homes and other 
buildings, including the church. This great loss did not discourage the strong leadership 
of Rev. House and the congregation. They continued their worship in Warren Chapel, 
C.M.E. Church on Monsarrat Street. In a few months of the same year of the fire, Mt. 
Zion was back home worshipping in the basement of the second brick structure (solid 
brick) while the auditortum was being completed. The membership had a responsibility 
of paying for two churches at the same time, the one that was burned and the new one 
that stood erect. Rev. M. H. House undertook this great task of debt elimination. He 
faithfully served this congregation from 1900 until August 1933, when he became 
paralyzed from a stroke. 

Reverends L.O. Taylor and L.D. Sanders, alternately, occupied the pulpit from the 
remainder of 1933 to the early part of 1934. Rev. Taylor relinquished his services due to 


pressing obligations to another church. So, in November 1934, Rev. L.D. Sanders was 
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elected pastor of the Mt. Zion Missionary Baptist Church. Through his leadership, many 
improvements were made. The church’s debt, which was $14,500 when he began his 
pastorate, was reduced to $4,500 and paid off in 1943. The church continued to progress 
with a net membership of approximately 375 and a property valuation between $12,000 
and $15,000. In 1947, the church was enlarged to its present size at 1427 South Main 
Street. 

In 1964, central heating and air conditioning was installed. The church is still 
marching with a net membership of 540 and the property valuation of $120,000. There 
has never been a split in Mt. Zion. It should be noted that the Mt. Zion Church family has 
never had a conflict that lead to a split of the parishioners and/or pastor. The church has 
been together from its beginning to this present day. 

In 1967, when this piece of history was compiled, Rev. L.D. Sanders had served 
the church for 33 years. Through his powerful preaching ministry, many souls were saved 
and Christian education, important for all the past pastors of Mt. Zion, continued to 
thrive. The death of Rev. L.D. Sanders in 1975 left the church with the responsibility of 
seeking its 6" pastor. Rev. Charles J. Patterson, Jr., the sixth pastor, was selected 
September 15, 1975. The church’s membership consisted of 441 adults and 150 youth, a 
total of 691 members. All of Mt. Zion’s previous debts had been paid. 

Rev. Patterson delivered his first inspiring message on September 21, 1975. His 
subject was, “Where Do We Go From Here.” The selected scripture was Matthew 25:31- 
34. Pastor Patterson and wife, Sis. Curlie S. Patterson, are the parents of four girls and 
two boys. Rev. Patterson led the Mt. Zion flock for fourteen years. Great 


accomplishments were achieved under his administration. The membership grew and 
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various programs designed to meet the needs of the members, as well as community, 
were established. Rev. Patterson brought with him a repertoire of leadership skills and 
expertise in program development that helped to enhance every endeavor the church 
undertook. 

In 1982, the first phase of the “Parkway” building program began with the 
construction of the L. D. Sanders Fellowship Hall. This half-million dollar structure was 
paid for in just under three years. In April of 1989, Phase II, the construction of the new 
sanctuary at the Parkway address began. This project took place during the same year 
that the church celebrated 100 years of continuous fellowship without a split. 

During this same period of building and development, the church acquired a 
significant amount of additional property. The total value, as of 1989, was approximately 
two million dollars. 

Christian Education continued to be given high priority at Mt. Zion. Rev. 
Patterson’s philosophy was that “if person were to do the work of the church, they must 
be knowledgeable of the job description.” His most memorable quote is, “We cannot 
carry on the work of the church in the sanctuary.” Knowledge passed on through Rev. 
Patterson has helped the church to experience a tremendous growth in commitment to 
stewardship, as it pertains to the members’ talent, time, and finance. 

In 1986, the first organized Board of Christian Education was established. Under 
the auspices of this board, the church continued and continues to make Christian 
Education the focal point for preparing the membership for Evangelism. Christian 
Education undergirds all programs, services and activities at Mt. Zion and is designed to 


aid the membership in achieving the following Christian Education goal: 
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The goal of the Mt. Zion Baptist Church is to provide Bible 
centered teaching so that the Christian Faith may be communicated 
through its spiritual life. This Christ centered teaching has a two- 
fold purpose: (1) To help believers grow in his or her 
understanding of the Christian Faith, (2) To help believers more 
effectively carry out the mission of the church by sharing the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ through teaching, preaching, and 
witnessing, so that hearers will respond to Him in faith, love and 
commitment. 


Property Assessment 


The Mt. Zion church is a 19 year-old, 1.5 million dollar facility whose campus 
encompasses approximately five acres. Its sanctuary seats 1,000 people, whereas, the 
fellowship hall seats approximately 200 people. The sanctuary is aligned with fourteen, 
16 tier chandeliers, 43 oak pews, cushioned with red cloth and red carpet throughout. 
Each pew has hymnals placed strategically in the back of them, affording access to the 
front of members. The brick walls connect with oak beams that form a high canopy over 
the sanctuary, thus giving a charming ambience for worship. Stained glass windows align 
the adjoining walls allowing sunlight to peep through each morning. Banners wrap 
around the walls of the sanctuary declaring in “living color’ the life of the church. The 
vestibule area is enhanced with vibrant plants and four beautiful entrance doors. On the 
wall in the narthex adjacent to the entrance is a golden tree with engraved leaves from 
each member who helped finance the building of the new sanctuary. 

The choir is arrayed in red and tan robes each Sunday. The choir stand 
accommodates the bodies of 80 angelic voices on three pews that stretch the length of the 
sanctuary. There is a baptistery with entrances on each side of the pool and separate 


dressing rooms at the rear for males and females. There are three administrative offices 
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furnished with the latest office equipment and utilized by staff workers to provide 
information needed for ministry. The education wing has 26 classrooms, two conference 
rooms, a Christian education office supplied with computers and copiers, a library and a 
computer lab. Each room is set up with cushioned chairs and all sorts of educational 
equipment. There are four restrooms with baby changing stations and five stalls in each, 
all of which are handicapped assessable. The pastor’s study is spacious with appropriate 
lighting for study. It has oak bookshelves surrounded by oak walls on all sides. It is a 
serene haven for study. 

The active membership is 985 members. Out of the 985 members, only 400 to 450 
come to worship each Sunday. The church school averages about 250 people each 
Sunday. Bible study each Wednesday has about 50 students. Of the 945 members, only 


10% live in the vicinity of the church. Most drive over fifteen miles to church each day. 


Historical Influences 


Mt. Zion’s history is shaped by the stories that carried it to its present location and 
livelihood. It is clear to the researcher that education has played a vital role in the present 
state of the church. This church has been and is a haven for educators. The Christian 
education department is well structured much like the school system. This was influenced 
partially because of the past pastor’s vocation outside of the church. The former pastor 
was a principal at an elementary school in Memphis. It certainly shaped the structure of 
this church from the floor plan of the fellowship hall to the set up of all the classrooms. 

The role of women in the formation of Mt. Zion suggests a strong influential 


presence. This presence is certainly apropos to most African American churches. Women 
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were and are still the backbone of the church. Their clarion voices are still heard strongly 
today. 

The parishioners come to church on an average of twice a month. Evening 
programs are few and far between. Because of the new pastor, the church has begun to go 
out more and fellowship with other churches than in their past history. The men’s 
ministry is suffering, while the women’s ministry is flourishing. Food does have drawing 
power. For the Mt. Zion members, most events are enhanced with a meal. This certainly 
suggests a familial atmosphere. 

Most of the members are somewhat active in this community. There is a need for 
male presence, particularly in the city schools in this area. Most students are from a 


single mother, family background, who needs male influences. 


Mission statement 


The mission of Mt. Zion Baptist Church is “to bring persons into a saving and 
redemptive relationship with the Lord Jesus Christ, and to develop effective, committed 
Disciples of Christ.” We will fulfill our mission through Bible-centered teaching, 
evangelizing the sinner and the provision of faith-based ministries to all age groups. The 
researcher thinks that the intent was to develop a wish list of what we would like to say 
we do. However, the actual practice is lacking. It certainly looks good printed in the 


program, but more members must engage in the work. 
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Synergy 


Education and Christian education has and is a priority for the members of Mt. 
Zion. The issue for the researcher is the quality of that education and who is responsible 
for the transmission and quality of that education. Secular education does not suggest 
spiritual enlightenment. It is clear to the researcher that the leaders are the transmitters 
and keepers of what is already stated on paper. The execution of the stated mission is 
necessary. Mt. Zion church is not trying to reinvent the missional wheel, but to improve 
its mobility in the twenty-first century, urban church and community. The researcher 
feels that as many resources as possible that address the plight, plunder, and pestilence of 
the urban church is worthy of perusal and possible implementation in the grooming and 
training process of Mt. Zion’s mission group leaders. Mt. Zion must do what it already 
has in writing. There are people in position, but not in practice. There is a need to do the 
work of Him who sent us while it is day because time is running out. The revisiting of 
goals, mission and objectives need to be addressed. 

The connection of the needs of the congregation and the training of the researcher 
makes it possible for amending and correcting where we are now and what we practice. It 
has become clear to the researcher that his own spiritual journey has purposed him to this 
place, to revive and aid in the spiritual education of the Mt Zion church family. The 
journey of the researcher certainly lends itself to a spirit of compassion and correction to 
aid leaders in spiritual and educational formation. In the history of Mt. Zion, the 
statement of never having split is held as a banner of togetherness. This togetherness has 
to be preserved; however, it must not hinder the church from grasping the needed 


information for the execution of the stated mission. The researcher understands that the 


congregants have learned to cope with crisis, even if it involved the process of change. 


Christian education and knowledge moves the church to change. 
The researcher hypothesizes that through further study, analysis of the stated 
mission statement, and implementation and development of new ways to meet that 


statement, that each leader will perform more properly in their assigned ministries. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


The focal point of Chapter Two will be to examine the key resources that are 
relevant to equipping the established leaders of Mt. Zion concerning the mission of the 
church. A narrative exposition of how these resources prove beneficial to the 
development of this ministry model will be exhibited. The writer will identify significant 
concepts and other models of ministry that have greatly informed and influenced this 
particular ministry need. This chapter will provide a demonstration of the writer’s 
familiarity with the literature and resources directly related to the issue of understanding 
the mission of the church as depicted through preaching, teaching and seminars. 

Servant Leadership by Robert K. Greenleaf shares a viewpoint of being a servant 
before one could become a leader. This is crucial for the established leaders of Mt. Zion. 
Greenleaf helps the leaders to understand the purpose for effective servant leadership. He 
suggests that in being a servant leader places the needs and desires of others first and 
foremost. This again is the intent of mission. He states “that the only truly viable 
institutions will be those that are predominantly servant led.”! 

The Purpose Driven Church by Rick Warren is another book for this research. It 
was written for the leaders of the church. It addresses the need to understand your 


purpose without compromising the strong message of the gospel. This book is a manual 


' Robert K. Greenleaf, Servant Leadership (New York: Paulist Press, 1977), 24. 
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for understanding mission, meaning, and mastery of purpose. He emphasizes knowing 
why, how and what we do in mission. His experiences with his own church will serve as 
a model for other churches. After reading this book, the researcher has clarity of purpose 
and possible alternatives to leading the leaders of Mt. Zion into a vibrant and effective 
group of mission lead and fed leaders. 

The leaders of Mt. Zion must operate as a cohesive group. The work of fulfilling 
the mission of the church is not a solo act by the pastor alone. It takes the whole team. 
Team Spirituality, a Guide for Staff and Church by William J. Carter is a fresh 
examination and affirmation of the spiritual gifts that church leaders have. First he shows 
how the church leaders emerged in New Testament times. Then he explains how church 
staff leaders function as the Body of Christ and how Christ rebuilds the foundations of a 
church staff so that it is always thirsting for God’s will and seeking spiritual nourishment. 
This book addresses the inward working of the church, which the researcher believes is 
crucial before the church leaders can become a mission driven group of soldiers prepared 
for spiritual warfare and evangelism. 

As achurch that is, foundationally, built on Christian Education, Mt Zion strives 
to equip its leaders with the proper training and resources to guide them in his or her art 
of teaching the Bible, thus enabling them to reach and create a cohesive bond between the 
learner, their lives, and the Word of God. Christine Eaton Blair produces a sensible guide 
on teaching the Bible and connecting its learners in The Art of Teaching the Bible: A 
Practical Guide for Adults. Although the book deals with ministry and accountability, its 
primary focus is on the mission of teaching the Bible as an art necessitating certain 


methods and skills that grow out of understanding two interacting texts. the biblical text 
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and the text formed by the lives of the adults.’ The researcher understands the importance 
of “equipping the saints for the work of the ministry.” By exposing the leaders of Mt. 
Zion to various methods of doing missions strengthens the connection of the Bible to the 
contextual lives of the learners. 

In order to build up bible-based, mission oriented leaders the researcher focused 
the research toward The Biblical Foundations for Mission by Donald Senior and Carroll 
Stulmueller. In this book, the authors move from antiquity to modernity-the then and 
now- of mission activity and God’s ever-presence in it. They construct a biblical outline 
of the voices in the Old and New Testament to the mission of salvation. By incorporating 
biblical traditions they “touch upon the spirituality and motivation for mission, the 
relation of secular and sacred in the development of God’s divine plan, the meaning of 
God’s activity in history and our destiny within it, and the intertwining of justice and 
salvation as biblical themes.” They provide the biblical foundation of mission for the 
reader and the researcher in the quest to build and create mission minded, bible-based 
leaders in large congregations such as Mt. Zion. 

Missional Church: A Vision for the Sending of the Church in North America by 
Darrell L. Guder, et. al. is the written version of CNN for North American churches. 
Outlining the prevalent declination of the North American society, this book calls for a 
resurgence of Christendom in the U.S. The initiative is to create missional churches in 


North America through the church; within its context; through understanding; vocation; 


> Christine Eaton Blair, The Art of Teaching the Bible: A Practical Guide for Adults (Louisville: 
Geneva Press, 2001), 3. 


> Donald Senior and Carroll StuhImueller, The Biblical Foundations for Mission, 9" printing 
(Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1983, 2001), forward x1. 
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community; leadership; and societal relationships.* The researcher has become more 
cognizant of the vision for the missional church and the initiative needed to recreate a 
more excellent way to do missions in the North American church. Because the 
researcher’s ministry project is predicated on missions, this book is a contemporary bible 
for teaching and informing the Mt. Zion leaders of his/her mandate to become a mission 
driven entity. 

The researcher knows that in order for Mt. Zion to develop effective, vital 
missional church leaders, the vision must become a reality, team-ships must be formed, 
culture must be recognized, and integrity formulated. Church Leadership: Vision, Team, 
Culture, and Integrity by Lovett H. Weems, Jr. profoundly identify the crucial elements 
of effective church leadership. He exposes vision as a picture of a preferred future; team 
as those needed for the vision to become a reality; culture as a point for change; and 
integrity as a harmonious impact of the vision and reality for both the leaders and the 
church.° This book resonates with the heart and mind of the researcher for a purpose 
driven church. 

The researcher further believes that there ought to be spiritual fruit in the life of 
each leader. Becoming a Fruit-Bearing Disciple by Terry Thomas propels the reader into 
a dynamic relationship with the Teacher by placing the reader into an apprentice mode of 
being. He demands that we not only observe the working of Jesus as in a laboratory of 


life, but we actually become students in this laboratory learning how to be that which we 


4 Darrell L. Guder, ed., Missional Church: A Vision for the Sending of the Church in North 
America (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1998), 46-48. 


> Lovett H. Weems, Jr., Church Leadership: Vision, Team, Culture, and Integrity. Foreword by 
Rosabeth Moss Kanter (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1993), 36. 
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walk in our faith walk daily. He focuses on the fruit of our labor and how to appreciate 
the relationship with the Teacher. This understanding relationally will breed love as we 
work the work of Him that has sent us. 

In keeping with the concept of the reality of the church’s vision, Mt. Zion leaders 
must successfully meet the cultural challenges that we face in the church, community, 
city, and country. Challenge constitutes change. Ben Campbell Johnson and Glenn Mc 
Donald’s book, Imagining a Church in the Spirit: A Task for Mainline Congregations 
encourages “constructive change in the church’s vision to elevate Christ’s presence in 
worship and ministry, so that the congregation can recapture its essence as the real 
expression of ‘the body of Christ.” Johnson lays out the theological foundation for 
imaging a church in the Spirit by exploring the transformative power of Christ’s presence 
in areas of ministry as community, initiation, prayer, mission, preaching, inclusivity, 
leadership, and teaching. McDonald provides pastoral illustrations. ° The researcher feels 
this volume of work is a tremendous asset to this research and ministry project because of 
its exploration in the discernment of the Church’s mission in the spirit and its challenge 
for change to strengthen its leadership and meet the needs of the people. 

The idiom “charity begins at home” is indicative to the call of missions in regards 
to the needs of the people in the surrounding communities of the Mt. Zion Church. 
Because of its urban context, contextual models of missions groups in urban 
environments are essential to the training for Mt. Zion church leaders. Stanley P. 
Saunders and Charles L. Campbell’s The Word on the Street: Performing the Scriptures 


in the Urban Context offers a broad spectrum of writings and models using Scripture for 


® Ben Campbell Johnson and Glenn McDonald, Jmagining A Church in the Spirit: A Task for 
Mainline Congregations (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1999), preface viii. 
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effective street missions in relation to poverty, race, injustice, and especially 
homelessness.’ Upon reading this particular book, the researcher garnered a holistic 
approach toward the needs of the community and the preparation process that needs to be 
implemented for the Mt. Zion leaders to successfully undertake this mission endeavor. 

To embrace the reality of urban missions, Mt Zion leaders have to be taught. 
Roger S. Greenway and Timothy M. Monsma have created a thorough manual for 
teaching on Christian missions for urban ministries in Cities: Mission’s New Frontier. 
They introduce a framework for a biblical urban missiology. The book provides the 
foundation for the practice of urban missions and emphasizes the significance of this 
widespread ministry. Using the text, the researcher can teach Mt. Zion’s leaders and 
institute a similar framework for biblical urban missiology. 

In the researcher’s attempt to instigate worthwhile ministries and ministry leaders 
at Mt. Zion, the urgency to foster opportunities for Christian Ministries for urban youth 
has become primary. Since a major part of the researcher’s missional aim is to become 
effective and vital mission leaders, a concentrated effort toward reaching the youth in 
both the society and the church is warranted. Because the groundwork has been laid by 
forerunners, blueprints for working with urban youth can be found in Charles R. Foster 
and Grant S. Shockley’s book, Working with Black Youth: Opportunities for Christian 
Ministry. The book works connectively with the researcher’s laser beam toward missions 
by chronologically formatting its material to cover the historical perspectives, 


physiological experiences, and the theological framework in regard to youth crisis and 


: Stanley P. Saunders and Charles L. Campbell, The Word on the Street: Performing the 
Scriptures in the Urban Context. With foreword by Walter Brueggemann (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2000), x1-xviii. 
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youth ministries.’ The book also places emphasizes on transactional and 
transformational leadership and the elements of a black youth ministry. 

Transforming Christian Leadership: 10 Exemplary Church Leaders by Jerry C. 
Wofford is another fundamental resource for leadership training. Wofford adds another 
dimension to the transactional and transformational leader by using the leadership model 
provided by Jesus, which includes, according to Wofford, “having values and a vision of 
organization, being an agent for change; serving with charisma; stimulating hearts and 
minds; being a servant leader; and being a shepherd leader.” By condensing the book 
to encompass ten prominent church leaders, the inclusion of spiritual models of 
leadership, and the questions and exercises in each chapter, the author has provided a 
profound paradigm that is beneficial to the researcher and the Mt. Zion church leadership. 

Mt. Zion church is not trying to reinvent the missional wheel, but to improve its 
mobility in the twenty-first century urban church and community. The researcher feel 
that as many resources as possible that address the plight, plunder, and pestilence of the 
urban church is worthy of perusal and possible implementation in the grooming and 
training process of Mt. Zion’s mission group leaders. Urban Churches Vital Signs: 
Beyond Charity Toward Justice by Nile Harper is worthy of both tasks. It covers fifteen 


vital signs of life (however faint) in the urban church and then uses twenty-eight urban 


8 Charles R. Foster and Grant S. Shockley, eds., Working With Black Youth: Opportunities for 
Christian Ministry (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1989), 85. 


‘ Jerry C. Wofford, Transforming Christian Leadership: 10 Exemplary Church Leaders (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Books, 1999), 16. 
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church stories to illustrate their resuscitation process for the critical care needed for 
redeeming the community. '° 

Transforming Congregational Culture by Anthony B. Robinson is another 
resource the researcher feels is imperative to the twenty-first century missional church. 
Since Mt. Zion is a mainline (African American) Protestant congregation, resources that 
parallel it contextually is beneficial to its development of mission leaders. Robinson, too, 
addresses the challenges the missional church faces culturally. However, as a pastor and 
leader, he offers a first-hand approach obtained through trail and error. His concept “that 
everything a church does is, in some sense, mission and that definitive leadership 


matters”!! 


is reminiscent of the researcher’s model toward transforming the leaders of Mt 
Zion into vibrant, effective, and mission driven leaders. 

Anthony Robinson speaks on leaders defining themselves and their roles, while 
Bruce Bugbee expounds on What You Do Best in the Body Christ: Discover Your 
Spiritual Gifts, Personal Style, and God-Given Passion. Bugbee produces the resource 
materials and workbooks for discovering spiritual gifts, styles and a leader’s God-given 
passion, thereby, discovering his/her unique role and purpose in the body of Christ. 
Definitive leadership roles are another essential quality the researcher feels is crucial for 
becoming purposeful mission leaders in a missional church, such as Mt. Zion. 


Leadership goes hand in hand with stewardship of time, talents, and treasures. 


Donald W. Joiner in Creating a Climate for Giving takes the natural way of giving to a 


10 Nile Harper, Urban Churches Vital Signs: Beyond Charity Toward Justice (Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1999), 3. 


e Anthony B. Robinson, Transforming Congregational Culture (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2003), 74. 
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supernatural level of a mission-oriented means of sharing the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Because of what God has done for us through Jesus Christ, the researcher understands the 
significance of strengthening Mt. Zion’s stewardship through well-informed church 
leaders who take the responsibility for managing the finances of ministry and creating 
Christian philanthropist who give of their time, talents, and treasures. Joiner presents this 
manifesto of leadership through a mission driven strategy of learning to recognize 
stewardship as a spiritual journey in response to God’s call. ! 

Effective leadership is akin to effective administration. To properly train and 
teach the leaders of Mt. Zion, seminars and/or workshops on church administration are in 
order. Church Administration in the Black Perspective by Floyd Massey, Jr. and Samuel 
Berry McKinney deals with church structure, management, budgeting, and organization. 
Offering guidelines, flowcharts, and organizational diagrams, this book explains the 
operational procedures for effective administration in the black church, which the 
researcher deems necessary for the leaders at Mt. Zion to become an effective group of 
missional leaders. 

John Maxwell is a prolific writer and teacher on the developmental processes of 
effective leadership. He has three books that are advantageous to the making of effective 
mission leaders: The Winning Attitude, Developing the Leaders Around You, and 
Becoming a Person of Influence. In a Winning Attitude, Maxwell promotes a positive 
attitude as an important key to success or failure. To be able to “accent the positive” over 
the negative determines the altitude of persons in leadership. He offers several attitude 


applications and worksheets to build positive minded leaders. In Developing the Leaders 


'2 Donald W. Joiner, Creating a Climate for Giving (Nashville: Discipleship Resources, 
2001), 7. 
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Around You he casts the burden of success on the ability of the leader to reproduce 
leaders in his or her organization. He proposes that a good and apt leader will plant 
developmental seeds for potential leadership to take root and sprout into a well grounded, 
visional, and missional leader.! In his third book, Becoming a Person of Influence 
Maxwell simplistically spells out the formula needed to become a person of influence and 
character. Once again, it is a growth and developmental process that takes the cultivation 
of an informed leader. The researcher knows by instituting all three of Maxwell’s 
concepts the leaders of Mt. Zion will be empowered to embrace and critically examine 
the positive and fertile developmental strategies they need to accomplish the church’s 
ministry goals. 

Be All You Can Be: A Challenge to Stretch Your God-given Potential is another 
one of John Maxwell’s inspiring books on maximizing your potential. Using simple 
language he encourages leaders to live out the scriptures “. . . but with God all things are 
possible,” and “TI can do all things through Christ who strengthens me.” He purposes the 
application of success principles, encouragement techniques, and the power of influence. 
Instilling power through information and developing Christian leaders who make a 
difference is his challenge to leadership in this book. '* The researcher understands the 
tool Maxwell uses is critical to the future and advancement of Mt Zion leadership as 


mission leaders. 


'3 John C. Maxwell, Three Books in One Volume: The Winning Attitude, Developing the Leaders 
Around You, Becoming a Person of Influence; Developing the Leaders Around You (Nashville: Thomas 
Nelson Publishers, 2000), 9. 


i" John C. Maxwell, Be All You Can Be! A Challenge to Stretch to Your God-Given Potential, 
2"4 printing (Wheaton: Victor Books, 1981, 1988), 9-10. 
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Leading the Team-Based Church: How Pastors and Church Staffs Can Grow 
Together into a Powerful Fellowship of Leaders by George Cladis under grids the 
researcher’s ministry project with confirmation and clarification for establishing a team- 
based church. The book is a comprehensive tool that correlates with the researcher’s 
other resource material for training the leaders of Mt. Zion to be powerful ministry 
leaders and disciples. Cladis’ team building strategies highlights the required biblical 
foundation for effective ministry and team formation. He covers in subsequent chapters 
the building of covenant; visionary; collaborative; trusting; empowered; and educated 
teams for church leadership today. 

The ministry model for Mt. Zion will help leaders to appropriate new ways to be 
in mission. The researcher has found congregational researchers, Carl S. Dudley and 
Sally A. Johnson’s book, Energizing The Congregation: Images that Shape Your 
Church’s Ministry to be in sync with the processes initiated in this project. Dudley and 
Johnson suggest that there are alternative ways for congregations to be in mission by 
discovering the self images that bind members together and energize ministries. The 
book presents six case studies and profiles five self-images that can be used to mobilize 
members into active ministry.'° 

Creating Community: An Every Member Approach to Ministry in the Local 
Church by David Prior concentrates on establishing community life in Christ in the local 
church. The book, although not a blueprint or how to textbook, offers practical principals 


and guidelines for creating a community of believers that operate in the mind frame of 


'S Carl S. Dudley and Sally A. Johnson, Energizing The Congregation: Images that Shape Your 
Church’s Ministry (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1993), ix. 
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“oneness.” !® The researcher believes that the inclusive nature of an “oneness” can help to 
create a community of church leaders who operate with a single focus toward missions 
and an “oneness” at Mt. Zion where Christ is all and in all. 

“.. . How shall they hear without a preacher?” As pastor of an African American 
congregation it is imperative for the researcher to keep a finger on the pulse of the 
dialogical experience of black preaching to enhance the thrust for fulfilling the mission of 
Mt. Zion and the stated mission statement. Books, such as, The Word Made Plain: The 
Power and Promise of Preaching by John H. Harris, extends the opportunity for the 
researcher to refresh the homiletical approaches necessary to teach and reach the 
congregation. Through research and the art of preaching, we can thereby espouse the 
historicity of the black church and its aptitude for being a mission led, mission fed 
congregation in the twenty-first century. 

Because the researcher’s clarion call to missions is heralded to the mass majority 
of leaders on Sunday mornings through the preached word, the recovery, recall, and 
recapitulation of the black church and black preaching is necessitated. Henry H. Mitchell 
creates a recovery process for the African American preacher in his book, Black 
Preaching: The Recovery of A Powerful Art. Using Mitchell’s book on preaching as a 
resource tool is relative to the researcher’s aim toward effectual ministries and leaders. 

The Sacred Art: Preaching and Theology in the African American Tradition by 
Olin P. Moyd with foreword by Samuel D. Proctor is to be used as a conjunctive measure 
in the preaching process. The book lifts up the historical, theological, and traditional 


extension of African American preaching. Since the researcher will use preaching as a 


'6 David Prior, Creating Community: An Every Member Approach to Ministry in the Local 
Church (Colorado Springs: NavPress Publishing Group, 1992), 11. 
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tool to empower Mt. Zion’s leaders and develop a clear understanding of the church’s 
mission, resources of this magnitude lend credence to the nature of the preached word in 
this context. 

Preaching is an amalgamation of art forms. As a form of communication the art 
of preaching at the Mt. Zion church has to connect with the congregation. The researcher 
contends that in order to successfully reach and equip mission groups through the Word 
of God the three inventional means of persuasion must be incorporated: ethos, pathos, 
and /ogos. Lucy Lind Hogan and Robert Reid’s Connecting with the Congregation: 
Rhetoric and the Art of Preaching reinforce the connecting process needed to reach Mt. 
Zion’s congregation and leaders. It covers the ethos, pathos, and logos of the sermon and 
how rhetoric helps to inform, connect, and create a conversation between the pastor and 
the congregation. 1” 

The Heart of Black Preaching by Cleophus J. LaRue is a significant book for this 
research, because it helps to bridge the gap in the researchers attempt to preach and 
connect to the lived experience of the listeners. Larue examines the historical conditions 
of black life and the impact of Christian religion in the life of a marginalized people. He 
shows the power of God through the power of black preaching and how it actualized in 
the lives of the listener.!® This book focuses on the God of the then and the now in black 


preaching, which the researcher will use to effect the lived experiences and preparation 


process of Mt. Zion mission groups. 


a Lucy Lind Hogan, and Robert Reid, Connecting With The Congregation: Rhetoric and the Art 
of Preaching (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1999), 9, 18. 


Cleophus J. LaRue, The Heart of Black Preaching (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 
2000), 1-2. 
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The Web of Preaching: New Options in Homiletic Method by Richard L. Eslinger 
suggests that the ministry of proclamation, how we see homiletics and how we use the 
methods on the homiletical terrain is not to be understood as a solo performance. It is 
connected with other homiletical methods. This viewpoint aided the researcher in 
broadening his own homiletical heritage to see clearly the influence of others on the 
researcher’s preaching style. Eslinger’s look at the homiletical methods and approaches 
of other theologians and their treatment of the preaching moment gave clarity to the 
researcher own insight in how to proclaim the good news. 

Valuable resource guides are essential to the overall process of cultivating 
mission driven group leaders at Mt. Zion. Finding Words for Worship: A Guide for 
Leaders by Ruth C. Duck is one of them. The researcher intends to use guides such as 
this in workshops and seminars, as Duck says, “to present methods and models for 
creating new, unique, and creative worship resources for ministry and leadership groups. 
This includes prayers, hymns, and sermons that can be used to help formulate ministry 
resources that are scripturally relevant and mindful of inclusive —language concerns. Both 
which are conducive to the stated mission statement. 

African American Church Growth: 12 Principles for Prophetic Ministry by 
Carlyle Fielding Stewart III defines prophetic ministry as a concern for wholeness of the 
individual and community. The researcher considers this book important, because it 
addresses the issue of effective ministry in partnership with the African American 
Community. It ties in to the ministry model that is being developed at Mt. Zion, which is 


to “become a prophetic church that transforms, liberates, and personally empowers the 
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African American people, so that they can actualize their optimum potential and realize 
human wholeness,” thereby fulfilling the mission of the church. 

In all aspects of ministry Service is the Point as illustrated in this book by Gustav 
Nelson. Service is the Point emphasizes Members as Ministers to the World and their 
commitment to missions and the mission statement of the church. Gustav Nelson pushes 
pastors and church leaders toward a new model of membership that evokes the church to 
empower believers for the ministries in the workplace and home to which God has 
already called them.”° This plan of action spurs the members to become mission oriented 
to the world at large. The researcher’s incorporation of this text is an addendum to the 
overall process of creating mission filled leaders who support and carry out the mission 
statement through its leadership and discipleship of new and existing members of the Mt. 
Zion church. 

Samuel D. Proctor and Gardner C. Taylor speak; not only, to the heart, but also to 
the mind of pastors in We Have This Ministry: The Heart of the Pastor’s Vocation. It 
encompasses the pastor’s call and role as teacher, administrator, intercessor, counselor, 
community leader, and political activist. An excerpt from the book recites the 
researcher’s passion for shepherding the leadership groups at Mt. Zion. It states, “The 


pastor is called to give purpose, meaning, coherence, direction, and authenticity to the 


'? Carlyle Fielding Stewart, III, African American Church Growth: 12 Principles for Prophetic 
Ministry (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1994), 19. 


a Nelson, Gustav. Service is the Point: Members as Ministers to the World (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 2000), 15-17. 
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total human sojourn and then to have the audacity to insist on a grand surmise about 
journey’s end.” 7! 

In order to eradicate the ills that have plagued and prevented the missional church 
from being a productive organism in today’s society, a pastor must be an educator. The 
Pastor As Religious Educator by Robert L. Browning seeks to promote the pastor as “the 
central person in stimulating the faith community to create a vision of the meaning of the 
universal priesthood of all believers.” *” As a guide for pastoral leadership in the religious 
education of the people of God, the book is in dialogue with the researcher’s mandate to 
teach, preach, and to equip the leaders of Mt. Zion to succeed in outreach, service, and 
caring ministries. 

The established leaders at Mt. Zion were functioning in the community within the 
walls of the church but failing to extend the family circle to reach out to the community. 
The People Called by Paul D. Hanson invites all Christians within the community of the 
church to understand why reaching out in mission to others is the mission of Jesus Christ 
for the world today. 

Bruce Malina, in his book, The New Testament World: Insights from Cultural 
Anthropology, presents from the area of cultural anthropology, some useful models that 
aid in understanding the social-system context and behavior of the people presented in 
New Testament times. Understanding the social systems of the first century will give the 


Mt. Zion staff a mirror to better understanding the present social systems. 


*1 Samuel D. Proctor and Gardner C. Taylor, We have This Ministry: The Heart of the Pastor’s 
Vocation (Valley Forge: Judson Press, 1996), x. 


>2 Robert L. Browning, ed., The Pastor As Religious Educator (Birmingham: Religious Education 
Press, 1989), 3. 
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Survey of the New Testament by Paul N. Benware assisted the leaders of Mt. Zion 
to re-visit the content, unity and progression of the New Testament Scriptures, more 
specifically the book of Matthew. The researcher felt that a through the Study of this 
book, the leaders can understand the main ideas and unique features associated in 
Matthew. 

The Words and Works of Jesus Christ by J. Dwight Pentecost introduces the 
established leaders to the work of many credible theologians whom wrote about Christ 
with thoughtful reflection. Pentecost provides commentary as he traces the events of the 
life of Christ from His lowly birth to His glorious ascension. The researcher ascertains 
that a clear understanding of the mission of Christ will clarify the mission of each leader 
and member of the Mt. Zion church family. 

Walter Brueggemann’s The Bible Makes Sense is a “how to” book that proposes 
that Christians should approach the Bible, not as a collection of ancient documents, but as 
our partner in an ongoing dialog about life here and now.” This book forces the leaders 
of Mt. Zion from the comfortable pews in the church and challenges them to make sense 
of the Word and God , then communicate it to the people of God outside of the walls of 
the church building by demonstrating it each day by the way we live. 

The researcher used two books by Marva J. Dawn that enhanced the theological 
understanding of worship for the established leaders which moves the traditional church 
out of the dated ruts of reaching out to others. These books are Reaching Out Without 
Dumbing Down and it sequel, A Royal Waste of Time. Both books addressed the need to 


conform our cultural patterns to intentionally invite others to live faithfully and fully for 


3 Walter Brueggemann, The Bible Makes Sense (Winona, MN: Saint Mary’s Press, 1997), 7. 
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Christ through worship. This painful process of change for the leaders of Mt Zion broke 
the ice of spiritual deformation thus birthing a fresh spiritual formation which bred 
excitement in Mt. Zion. 

Bart D. Ehrman’s A Brief Introduction to the New Testament, presents the best of 
New Testament scholarship in an understandable, assessable fashion for the leaders at 
Mt. Zion. Ehrman addresses the origin of the literature from a historical viewpoint while 
emphasizing the diversity of each literary book. This foundational book gave the leader 
the history to plan and support present change. 

Robert Stephen Reid’s book, The Four Voices of Preaching provides a spiritual 
roadmap between the lips of the preacher and the ears of the hearer. The researcher has 
learned that the shaping of the sacred space between lips and ear is crafted by knowing 
who one is, what is expected of one by the congregation and what is expected by God. 
These variables for the researcher will help aiding the leaders at Mt Zion to understand 
the voice of the pastor, church, community and namely themselves. 

This chapter has provided a demonstration of the researcher’s familiarity with the 
literature and resources directly related to the new pastor mobilizing established leaders 
in doing the mission of the church. The manner depicted in this chapter suggested that 


through preaching, teaching and seminars the leaders would fulfill that mission. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORECTICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The theoretical framework for missions in the 21* century is not unlike the 
ecumenical movement constituted by the Edinburgh Conference in 1910. The Edinburgh 
Conference, subsumed by the World Council of Churches in 1948, indoctrinated two 
emphasizes on Christian missions: (1) sharing and receiving- the Christian faith to non- 
Christian religions (including the unsaved) and (2) the necessity to bring unbelievers 
formally into relationship with Christ through repentance and baptism.! Although the 
“battlefield for my lord” is profoundly different today, the emphasis for missions and 
missional leaders remains the same. The missional foci is imperative to the establishment 
of a theoretical foundation for moving and motivating leaders into living the mission of 
Jesus Christ through the embodiment of the church and the mission statement of Mt. Zion 
Baptist Church. The theological, biblical, and historical sections of this paper will 
provide the support on which this ministry model will be developed and implemented. 

This peer group’s focus of Preaching and Leadership is conjunctive to the 
researcher’s advocation that preaching and teaching is an essential vehicle for the 
formulation of this ministry model. It is also important to the developmental process of 


Mt. Zion’s leaders to live the mission of Jesus Christ through the embodiment of the 


' John Bowker, ed. The Oxford Dictionary of World Religions (Oxford, NY: Oxford University 
Press, 1997), 647. 
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church and the mission statement of the Mt. Zion Baptist Church, in other words, walk 
like Jesus walked. 

This practice of living out the mandate of Jesus Christ will be shared with the 
leaders -theologically, methodically, and dialogically-by the researcher from a practical, 
yet pastoral, perspective. Pastoral in that it will be shared from the pulpit and practical 
because it is designed to change and enhance the lives of the leaders and those whom 
they will reach, thus becoming mission minded parishioners. Olin P. Moyd gives clarity 
to the direction of this effort when he states, “Practical theology is actualized in the life of 
the people rather than just verbalized in the classrooms of the academies.” He further 
states, “Practical theology is church theology that reflects upon the divine mandate for 
ministries in the church.”* As indicated by Jerry C. Wofford in Transforming Christian 
Leadership, “To truly see Jesus, we must listen to those who walked with Him.* Through 
the walk with Jesus, we will be like Him. Terry Thomas in Becoming a Fruit Bearing 
Disciple suggests, “The mission of the church is twofold. The primary focus of the 
mission is to invite people to become disciples of Jesus. The secondary objective is to 
help those persons, who have accepted that invitation, in becoming fruit bearing disciples 


of Jesus.’ 


? Olin P. Moyd, The Sacred Art: Preaching and Theology in the African American Church (Valley 
Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1995), preface xi. 


3 Ibid. 


4 Jerry C. Wofford, Transforming Christian Leadership (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Books, 
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The preaching element of this focus is a fundamental component to teaching 
leaders to be mission-minded because its platform encompasses the majority of the 
membership in one setting. The make-up of the congregants includes: existing leaders, 
leaders in training and the future leaders of tomorrow- the children. The theology of the 
message through preaching provides the knowledge of the biblical and historical walk 
and work of Jesus Christ. The methodology used in conveying the practicality of 
missional work allows the word and the work of Jesus Christ to be practiced. Dallas 
Willard in The Spirit of The Disciplines: Understanding How God Changes Lives 
conveys that: 

Practical theology’s overall task is, in effect, to develop for 

practical implementation the methods by which women and men 

interact with God to fulfill the divine intent for human existence. 

That intent for the ethnic church is twofold: the effective 

proclamation of the Christian gospel to all humanity, making 

“disciples” from every nation or group, and the development of 

those disciples’ character into the character of Christ himself 

“teaching them to do all things whatsoever I have commanded you 

(Matthew 28: 20).° 

Dialogically, the researcher/pastor evokes a cohesive and collaborative discourse 
with Mt. Zion members concerning the mandate and Gospel of Jesus Christ, thereby 
enhancing the loyalty, teaching, and training of its leaders. Urban T. Holmes, III, 
expresses the dialogical process in his book, Spirituality for Ministry. He says, “The 


Gospel is the burden of a people, not just individuals, and our fidelity to the Gospel lies 


in the collaborative search and sharing of values. How this particularly differs from the 


® Dallas Willard, The Spirit of the Disciplines: Understanding How God Changes Lives (New 
York, N.Y: Harpers Collins Publishers, 1988), 15. 
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obedience to authority in past centuries is that our loyalty to the church expresses itself 
dialogically.” 7 

Leadership, more so, effective leadership, is imperative to the life of the church, 
its members, and its mission(s). Therefore, the additional focus toward leadership is a 
mainstay for and to the lifeline of the church. Being knowledgeable of the mission of the 
church will lead the leaders to fulfill the stated mission statement. 

The overall objective within the focus of this ministry model is to teach and train 
Mt. Zion leaders to be effective and equipped mission-minded Disciples of Christ. Being 
imbued by the Holy Spirit, Mt. Zion leaders can theoretically practice Christian socialism 
through mission-oriented teams. The implication is that the Church “should take a lead in 
both improving the conditions of the working class and providing moral and cultural 
leadership to allow its members a fuller participation in the life of society.”*® In this 
manner, the social and economic implications of Christian teaching can be lived out in 
the African American urban community that surrounds Mt. Zion Baptist Church. 

This peer group’s theoretical ministry’s focus provides the necessary guide and 
foundation for the development and success of this ministry model the researcher has 
deemed and designed for the Mt. Zion church. It is imperative for the thrust of the 
Preaching and Leadership focus to reach the people and teach the people to embrace the 
principles of Jesus and embody the missional work of our Lord and Savior and the early 


church. 


7 Urban T. Holmes, III, Spirituality for Ministry (Harrisburg, PA: Morehouse Publishing, 2002), 
64-65. 


8 Jennifer Bothamley, Dictionary of Theories (Detroit, MI: Visible Ink Press, 2002), 89. 
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It is the intent of the researcher to peruse the sources provided and listed, ponder 
and use the most profitable resources, measure all data vis-a-vis the researcher’s premise 
for the ministry model, and eradicate any material or hypothesis that does not align itself 
with the principles of the mandate of Jesus Christ in Matthew 28. The researcher strongly 
believes that as the congregation takes ownership of the new ministry model and 


procedures, they will fulfill the mission of the church. 


Historical Foundations 


Historically and biblically, the incarnation of Jesus Christ and His divine walk 
with humankind is the ultimate foundation for the Christian church and the mission 
movement. As a divine leader, teacher, and preacher, Jesus developed the criteria for 
discipleship and instituted the process for reaching all nations during His earthly 
ministry. 

The origins of Christianity lie, historically, in the life and ministry of Jesus, 
extended through his death, resurrection and ascension.” The emergence of the early 
church can be found in the book of Acts after the ascension of Jesus Christ as accounted 
in the parallel Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The Book of Acts affirms that 
from the beginning there was a strong church in Jerusalem. !° 

The Day of Pentecost serves as a beginning for the developmental process of 
Christendom. After tarrying in Jerusalem until they received the promise of the Holy 


Spirit, delegating and instituting the office of Deacons, and becoming martyrs for the 


° Bower, Oxford World Religions, 216. 


'0 Justo L. Gonzalez, The Story of Christianity: The Early Church to the Dawn of the Reformation 
(New York N.Y.: Harpers Collins Publishers, 1984), 18. 
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cause of Christ, some of the apostles, particularly Peter, John and Paul, traveled, 
proclaiming the Gospel and supervising the churches that had been founded, either by 
them or by others.!! 

Palestine was the land in which Christianity first appeared. The early Christian 
community is said to have begun “with the energizing belief that God’s spirit had been 
sent to them in Jesus, and the first believers were enthusiastic, eager to share their good 
news.”!? This charismatic assumption mirrors Jesus’ mandate in Matthew 28:20 as well. 
It also heralds the beginning stages of missions in the New Testament. The first century 
Christians were Jews and it was as such that they heard and received the message. Then 
the faith spread, first among other Jews, and eventually among Gentiles, both within and 
beyond the borders of the Roman Empire. '° 

The political unity wrought by the Roman Empire allowed the early Christians to 
travel without having to fear bandits or local wars. Early on, the fear of pirates reigned 
supreme; however, the greatest threat to shipping (the first century mode of transportation 
besides walking, camels, and horses as seen in Paul’s journeys) was bad 
weather. 4 In the first century, the roads that ran to a majority of the distant provinces 
were well paved and well guarded. “Since trade flourished, travel was constant. Thus 


Christianity reached a new region, not through the work of missionaries or preachers, but 


' Tbid., 30. 
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rather through traveling traders, slaves, and others. In that sense, the political 
circumstances favored the spread of Christianity, which meant the Christian church. '° 

The early church was comprised of Jews, the first called “Hebrews,” who kept the 
customs and languages of their ancestors and the other “Hellenists” who favored 
Hellenistic influence. Questions arose between these two sects as to “What to do with the 
Gentiles who wanted to join the church?”'® As Paul’s (formerly Saul) ministry began to 
expand and explode, the “Hellenistic” Jewish Christians were serving as a bridge to the 
Gentile world. The Gentiles were joining the church in leaps and bounds, thus 
overshadowing the earlier Jewish Christian community.'’ Because the Hellenists were 
being persecuted in Jerusalem, they were scattered to neighboring towns making them the 
first to take the Christian message to those areas. '® 

The scope of the mission to the Gentiles is historically recorded in Acts: 

According to Acts 8:1, Christians “were all scattered throughout 

Judea and Samaria.” Acts 9:32-42 speaks of visits by Peter to the 

Christian communities in Lydia, Sharon, and Joppa, all in Judea. 

Acts 8 tells of the work of Phillip in Samaria, the conversion in 

Simon Magus, and the visit of Peter and John. In Acts 9 Christians 

were fleeing to Damascus, beyond the borders of Judea. In Acts11, 

further persecution led to the scattering of Judeo-Christians as far 

as Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch. The mission of Phillip in 


Samaria, and the conversion of the Ethiopian eunuch, are possibly 
the indications of the church’s willingness to receive non-Jews. !” 


> Ibid. 
6 Tbid., 18. 
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Paul, a man of mixed cultural relations who resonated with the Jew, Greek, and 
Roman, took the Gospel to Cyprus, several cities in Asia Minor, Greece, and to Rome.”° 
His letter to the Romans in 1:16 under girds the first century mission movement; J am not 
ashamed of the gospel: it is the power of God for salvation to every one who has faith, to 
the Jew first and also to the Greek. Although Paul is duly noted for spreading the Gospel 
in key areas, there were already churches established in Rome and Italy during his early 
ministry. Others who were instrumental in preaching and spreading the gospel were 
Barnabas and Mark, who went to Cyprus, and the Alexandrine Jew who preached in 
Ephesus and Corinth.7! 

Throughout the course of history, the church fathers of antiquity, such as Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, Polycarp, Ignatius, and Augustine, also helped to further the growth 
and theological framework for the Christian church. Justin Martyr believed that the 
eternal word of God, the Logos, through whom all things were made and in which all 
things partake, was fully incarnate in Christ. Justin argued that God’s nature and purposes 
were sufficiently, if not fully, revealed in creation, so that all person in all times and 
places were without excuse if they failed to live as God intended.” Tertullian, often 
referred to as “the father of Latin theology,” emphasized the sinful condition of humanity 
and the need for God’s grace. Tertullian contrasts human foolishness with divine wisdom 


and seeks to restrict Christian inquiry regarding the truth.** Polycarp stern stance 


0 Thid., 25. 
71 Thid., 25. 
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concerning the celebration of Easter and his refusal to recant his faith in Christ placed 
cause him to be burned at the stake.”4 Ignatius desired martyrdom and insisted that the 
Roman authorities not deprive him of such. He insisted on the reality of both the Divinity 
and Humanity of Christ, whose life is continued in the Eucharist.” In the meantime 
Augustine was fighting against the Donatists concerning the formation of the church and 
the issue of unity versus holiness.”° Each of these early church fathers was instrumental 
in the formation of the early church. 

Reformations that were instigated by Martin Luther; the founder of the German 
Reformation”’, John Calvin; French reformer and theologian’, Ulrich Zwingli; Swiss 


reformer and humanist? 


and many others were essential to the building and formation of 
the church and Protestantism, as we know it today. In the Reformation era, much of our 
best music and art was inspired by the Christian faith and used for it worship.*° 

The early Christian church grew increasingly complex as it grew in numbers and 


extended itself to a wide range of cultures and peoples. It moved into a more complex 


world and spread. The challenges and problems presented to it by new cultures and 


4 E. A. Livingstone, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, 2 ed. ( New York/ 
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religions increased.*! The tumultuous existence of the early church blended itself into the 
minds of (men) humankind over centuries that used Christianity and the church for 
personal gain and enslavement of other cultures. In America, it is always about the 
“mighty dollar.” It was economics that brought slaves to America. C. Eric Lincoln and 
Lawrence H. Mamiya in their book, The Black Church in the African American 
Experience, states that, “the Atlantic slave trade and the institution of slavery in the 
United States were rooted in the pursuit of economic gain. The Africans were pursued, 
purchased and enslaved solely for the cheap labor they could provide on farms and 
plantations. They were the economic tolls for the system of chattel slavery that reduced 
human beings to forms of property.”*? This included all human beings, whites, Indians 
and Africans. However the white men were “white” and could escape because they 
blended in the crowd.*? The Indians’ low resistance to bacterial diseases borne by 
Europeans, according to Herskovits, was one of the reasons why the rulers of the early 
American colonies did not enslave Indians.** However, the African people were strong, 
inexpensive, visible, and unprotected and thus, became the prime choice for enslavement 
and forced labor. Nothing was on the books to protect the African slave. There was no 
person, legal system or institution to which the African could appeal to challenge their 
inhuman treatment, nor were there any established grounds of solidarity from which the 


African could obtain strength to fight the powers against them. It is out of this context 
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that the Black Church was born to provide a support system and solidarity for the 
enslaved and powerless Africans. 

Secondly, the Black church was birthed out of the special needs of the African 
Slave. The Black church rose up out of the bowels of slavery, the African Diaspora, and 
from the “souls of black folk.” Wallace Charles Smith says, “Phenomenologically, the 
black church in America developed out of the deprivation and oppression experienced by 
slaves.”*> Perry E. Henderson asserts that, “Slavery, racism, and mutilated family 
relationships led to the formation of the black church. There would probably be no black 
churches today if white churches had practiced New Testament Koinonia.”*° Cain Hope 
Felder declares, “It is no exaggeration to say that the Black Church of Americas was born 
out of the inability of whites to accept full humanity and equality of Blacks.”*’ Gayraud 
S. Wilmore says that the Black Church “was born out of the experience of being black 
and understanding blackness to be something connected with being held in bondage and 
needing to be free.”*® The Apostle John of the Bible says, "Therefore if the Son makes 
you free, you shall be free indeed."*” 

William Carey, the “Father of Modern Missions” suggests that, above all, 


Christianity must be firmly rooted in the culture and traditions of the land in which it is 
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planted.*° The researcher agrees with Carey, however, the African in America came to 
this country with established traditions and culture, which was merged and amended to fit 
the need of the African. In the Great Awakening, an expression of Christian faith spoke 
to the whole person touched and attracted African Americans, both by virtue of its appeal 
to reason and emotion and the message of god’s word to the downtrodden.*! Christianity, 
broad-based, must somehow settle with the people where they are and the traditions that 
they bring. This is what the black church did for the Africans, namely to settle the 
African spiritually, even in a socially enslaved environment. 

The researcher ascertains that the Black church grew out of the needs of African 
American people to glorify God, to affirm their own humanity and identity, and to form 
an institution whose express purpose was to celebrate, preserve and enhance the integrity 
of their personhood under the Lordship of Jesus Christ. The black church became the 
institution that was responsive to the needs of the African American people and was 
controlled and responsive to them. Olin P. Moyd adds, 

The Black Church is not a doctrinal concept, but it is also a 

practice in daily life. It is a way of living in relationship with 

fellow pilgrims and in relationship with Jesus Christ and the ideal 

that he has established in his historical, earthly existence and 

through his teaching . . . It is an institution of fellowship and of 

redemption based upon the Christian faith and the gospel of 

Christ.*” 


Furthermore, the gospels portray Jesus as one who sought to meet the needs of 


oppressed people and to challenge the oppressors. “Jesus is the bringer of news, but it is 
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both bad and good news.”*? He pronounces good news to those who though life was a 
hopeless task, telling then that it is a free gift. He does this to the disenfranchised and 
powerless: the lepers, the demon possessed, the poor and all those who were outcasts.“ 
The African was an outcast. The Black church became the haven of hope to cope with 
life. The following statement by Wilmore provides an understanding as to why the Black 
Church took its form. Wilmore says, “The religious beliefs and rituals of a people are 
inevitably and inseparably bound up with the material and psychological realities of their 
daily existence.”*> What the enslaved Africans experience daily heavily determined the 
emphasis of the Black Church. James H. Cones says: 


The major reason for the differences between black and white 
religion is found at the point of the great differences in life. If 
religion is inseparably connected with life, then one must assume 
that slaves and slaveholders religious experiences did not have the 
same meaning because they did not share the same life. They may 
have used the same words in prayer, song, and testimony or even 
preached similar sermons. But slaves and slaveholders could not 
mean the same thing in their verbal and rhythmic expressions 
because their social and political realities were radically different. 
Circumstances of life encourage people to ask ultimate questions 
about themselves and their connection to what they consider the 
divine... African indigenous religions believe in a God who 
cares; some call God the Compassionate One, others see the God 
of pity, who rescues victims in need. Even more, God is kind and 
looks after the case of the poor man. In fact, God is the main hope 
of the poor in society.*° 


The enslaved African’s circumstances in life and their understanding of the 
Divine caused the outlook of the Black Church to be that of compassion, one of the Black 
4 Walter Brueggemann, The Bible Makes Sense (Winona, MN: Saint Mary’s Press, 1997), 93. 
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church’s distinctive characteristics. The African slave knew that the God of the universe 
was a God of liberation. The deliverance of the children of Israel was always a clear 
remainder that God is still changing status from slave to servant. In the Exodus event, the 
Lord frees the slave because the Lord has adopted them as treasured children.*? “Thus 
says the Lord: Israel is my firstborn son. I said to you, Let my son go that he may 
worship me.”** The African slave in America understood freedom but was not free 
physically in America. 

Historically, leadership in the African American church was skewed by the 
boundaries of the white slave system. Slaves not only worshipped with their masters but 
under the conditions of their masters’ control. This certainly influenced them. We are 
shaped by our history. Greenleaf suggests that “we are the product of our own history.”” 
Oftentimes in the still of the night, they held their own secret, independent worship 
services in the backwoods and bayous of plantations, and sometimes in their own slave 
quarters- a phenomenon which Frazier called the invisible institution.*° The invisible 
institution was the secret places where the enslaved Africans could worship their God at 
night, in their own way, without being heard by white people. These secret places were 
often located in the woods (where bush arbors were constructed to serve as sanctuaries), 
old tobacco barns, the swamps, appointed cabins in the slave quarters, or “whatever 


shelter they could find for their sanctuary in order to talk with Jesus.”*! 
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Gayraud S. Wilmore asserts in Black Religion and Black Radicalism: An 
Interpretation of the Religious History of African Americans that: 

It is true that the first independent black churches, the African 

Baptist and African Methodists, patterned their order of worship 

and creeds after white churches from which they separated in the 

latter half of the eighteenth century. But it is also true, and even 

more significant, that these churches called themselves African 

and developed, particularly in the South, out of that so-called 

invisible institution, the slave church.*? 

Here in these sacred havens, the African worshipped God and found self worth. 
Things that the enslaved Africans could not affirm openly about their humanity, the 
Invisible Institution became the place where they could openly affirm it. In the secrecy of 
the Invisible Institution, the enslaved Africans were able to remind themselves that they 
were God’s children created with emotions, a heart, mind and soul and dispel the notion 
that God had meant for them to be slaves. The Invisible Institution allowed for worship 
on the terms of the African. The Invisible Institution, the foundation of the Black Church 
emerged to meet the needs of the enslaved Africans. 

The intent of the researcher is that the leaders will do the work of the church in a 
way that the term “invisible” will be transformed into “visible” because of the fulfillment 
of the mission. The leaders if they are to lead must have a servant spirit. Leadership was 
bestowed upon a person who was by nature a servant.** Servanthood reaches everyone. 


There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no longer slave or free, there is no longer male 


and female; for all of you are one in Christ Jesus.** 
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The elimination of maintaining the status quo in ministry promotes neglect in 
setting free those who are unaware of the freedom in Christ. Smith says, “The mission of 
the church was reaching out to those in need. Blacks have always been mission- 
minded.”°° 

This slave mentality crept into the hearts of many of our past leaders. The leaders 
in the early church operated and thought as they were taught by the culture and their own 
heritage. Their own heritage was vital to survival. It was who they were. Being in 
bondage and in a new place does not suggest a need for selective amnesia. The heritage 
of the African was ingrained in and could not be abated. The heritage, faith’s heritage is 
the fundamental core of the historical church.*° However, the African American family 
needed more than limited thinking on behalf of its leadership in the mid 1800’s. Henry H. 
Mitchell states, in his book, Black Church Beginnings, “Families had to be stabilized and 
supported, communities and whole governments needed wisdom and high principles far 
beyond the old slave-owning hierarchy of systemic injustice.”°’ He further states that, 
“the needs were dire and numerous, and the Black Church was the main institution to 
which white workers, as well as African Americans as a whole, could look for 
solution.”*® This is the visible need for leadership in the historical Black Church. It came 
out of the needs of the African American and was the impetus for mending problems and 


was motivation for mission. There is and was a need to fix the people of God and the 
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church was the most effective vehicle for change. The leaders of the past did not develop 
a new hierarchy for church mission. Nor was a new vessel invented. The great voices of 
the past were not ignored. No one was awaken each morning with a compulsion to 
reinvent the wheel. But if one is a servant, either leader or follower, one is always 
searching, listening, expecting a better wheel.~? 
Jeffrey Gunns says: 

If the church is going to be the spiritual, social, political and 

communal transformation then we must recapture the essence of 

the Biblical Model of the Church. It is the fellowship that forms 

the foundation from which we can begin to strengthen groups and 

leaders to become more evangelical and ministry focused. The 

church cannot be built on a biblical model of fellowship and love, 

while members live in isolation from one another. 
The Black church has proven to be the greatest source for motivating self-liberating 
action, as well as healthy self-pride among African Americans.°! However, white control 
and influence bred disunity among many of the leading black denominations. A pivotal 
and probably the finest moment in the history of Black Baptist occurred in 1895. The 
Baptist Foreign Mission Convention, American National Baptist Convention, and the 
National Baptist Educational Convention merged to form the National Baptist 


Convention, USA (NBC). This inferred a solidarity that was never attempted for blacks 


up to that day. Unity brought strength. This strength, even through Christianity, came to 
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be a valuable resource for affirming human dignity and equality. It was the only 
institution owned and operated solely by African Americans. The Black church was the 
people and the people were the Black Church. C. Eric Lincoln states: 


A good way to understand a people is to study their religion, for 
religion is addressed to that most sacred schedule of values around 
which the expression and meaning of life tends to coalesce. The 
study of a people’s religion is not guaranteed to provide all of the 
answers to what gives a culture its character rustic definitions, of 
course, for religion is essentially a subjective experience, and an 
internal study or investigation will inevitably miss some of the 
critical nuances experienced (and valued) only by those on the 
interior of belief. Nevertheless, a critical observer with an open 
mind can gain invaluable insight into the structural and 
motivational cosmos out of which particular behaviors emerge as 
distinctive earmarks particularizing a given population. Religion, 
seriously considered, is perhaps the best prism to cultural 
understanding, not as a comparative index, but as a refractive 
element through which one social cosmos may look meaningfully 
at another and adjust its presuppositions accordingly.™ 


Understanding the black church suggests that we must understand the religion. And this 
religion, when understanding the black church, was not a carbon copy of the white man’s 
church. It did, however, have some of the structure, but as an institution of its own, for its 
own and by its own, was certainly “blackenized” to provide for its own needs. We began 
to educate and care for our own. The preached word became the high point of the week 
for the blacks. The sermons that flowed from the pulpit became the prescription for the 
daily abuse in a culture that never accepted black people. The black preacher shared a 
word of hope out of the experiences and beliefs of the people. The message of the 
preacher met the people because the preacher spoke out of the experiences of black 


secular and religious life of that time. This domain, as Cleophus LaRue states, “grows out 
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of long standing beliefs and experiences.” Through this, we began to see who we were 
and the need to reproduce and make disciples for Christ. 

Making disciples for Jesus has been viewed as the mission of the church.°° This 
was mostly the work of the pastor. How productive we may or may not be is still left for 
conjecture. Maybe there is a misunderstanding of purpose. Ben Campbell Johnson and 
Glenn Mc Donald’s book, Imagining a Church in the Spirit: A Task for Mainline 
Congregations encourages constructive change in the church’s vision to elevate Christ’s 
presence in worship and ministry, so that the congregation can recapture its essence as 
the real expression of the body of Christ. He clarifies what mission is, stating that, 

“The mission of the church is to re-present Jesus Christ to the world in an incarnate, 
communal form.” He states further that, “It is not to fulfill its own wishes, proclaim the 
gospel according to the world’s tastes and preferences, gain more members or increase its 
prominence in the community or impress who observe or participate in the life of the 
church.”®” For the mission minded leader, it is not the size of the church that matters, but 
rather the place of priority that Jesus has in one’s heart. Not the size, but how the Savior 
is functioning in the life of the believer. This the point Urban Holmes has made when he 


observes that the church exists to make the experience of Jesus’ life, death, and 
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resurrection “a living reality in the present.”°* Leaders must become mission minded and 
motivated by the work of the Master. This is not a solo performance by the pastor. Nor is 
it God’s work alone. John Thompson, in his book, “Modern Trinitarian Perspectives” 
states, “the mission Dei, which sees mission as primarily God’s activity, is not intended 
to exclude humanity from participation in this work.”® It is a team effort. The leaders 
must become Jesus in the flesh. It must be clear to them. Terry Thomas further states that, 
“the purpose of that mission must be fully understood by its members and staff.”’° The 
mission shall not become missing, but rather alive, or as James Weldon Johnson would 
echo, “lest our feet stray from the places, our God, where we met thee, lest our hearts, 
drunk with the wine of the world, we forget thee.”’! Forgetfulness, the researcher 
believes, is abated when practice marries a clear purpose in mission for the leaders of a 


congregation. 


Biblical Foundations 


The Bible serves as the foundation for this ministry model. Two particular 
passages of scripture will serve as the biblical foundations for this model. They are 
Exodus 18:13-23 and Matthew 28:18-20. Each passage and the applicability to this model 


will be discussed. 
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Developing leaders to perform the mission of the church is a matter of life and 
death. The mere understanding of over working oneself can dwindle ones effectiveness 
overall. Since the premise of this project is to train established leaders into mission 
minded workers, the account in Exodus 18 will share pertinent exegetical components 
necessary for this project. It reads: 


13 The next day Moses took his seat to serve as judge for the 
people, and they stood around him from morning till evening. 14 
When his father-in-law saw all that Moses was doing for the 
people, he said, ““What is this you are doing for the people? Why 
do you alone sit as judge, while all these people stand around you 
from morning till evening?” 15 Moses answered him, “Because the 
people come to me to seek God's will. 16 Whenever they have a 
dispute, it is brought to me, and I decide between the parties and 
inform them of God's decrees and laws.” 17 Moses’ father-in-law 
replied, ““What you are doing is not good. 18 You and these people 
who come to you will only wear yourselves out. The work is too 
heavy for you; you cannot handle it alone. 19 Listen now to me 
and I will give you some advice, and may God be with you. You 
must be the people’s representative before God and bring their 
disputes to him. 20 Teach them the decrees and laws, and show 
them the way to live and the duties they are to perform. 21 But 
select capable men from all the people--men who fear God, 
trustworthy men who hate dishonest gain--and appoint them as 
officials over thousands, hundreds, fifties and tens. 22 Have them 
serve as judges for the people at all times, but have them bring 
every difficult case to you; the simple cases they can decide 
themselves. That will make your load lighter, because they will 
share it with you. 23 If you do this and God so commands, you will 
be able to stand the strain, and all these people will go home 
satisfied.” 


Leaders must aid in sharing the ministry load. The researcher selected this 
passage because, in his estimation, it illustrates the need for leaders to lead others into the 


mission of the church and the maintenance of the members. This is not to suggest that the 
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leaders are equipped from the onset, but rather, through training and mentoring each 
leader will be able to lead others. 

The theme of the book of Exodus is the commencement of Israel as a covenant 
nation. It relates how God fulfilled His ancient promise to Abraham by multiplying his 
descendants into a great nation, redeeming them from the land of bondage, and renewing 
the covenant of grace with them on a national basis. At the foot of the holy mountain, He 
bestows on them the promises of the covenant and provides them with a rule of conduct 
by which they may lead a holy life and also, with a sanctuary in which they may make 
offerings for sin and renew fellowship with Him on the basis of forgiving grace. 

The Book of Exodus marks the real beginning of the history of Israel as a 
people.” Prior to the exodus out of Egypt, the people of God are seen as families or 
clans. But now, because of the miracle of the exodus out of Egypt, Israel has moved back 
to God. The researcher concurs with Lawrence Boadt who states further that “the story of 
the exodus is to glorify God who saves.””° Moses is this leader who operates as the 
conduit for the deliverance of God’s people. Now, the need is to work together. 

On the back cover of a Sports Illustrated edition was a picture advertising John 
Wooden, the famed basketball coach of the UCLA Bruins. The caption beneath his 


picture read, “The guy who puts the ball through the hoop has ten hands.””° John 
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Wooden knew that success in basketball was contingent on the hands of others helping. 
Since he was the coach, he knew that it was his responsibility to teach them to work 
together. He had to evaluate what he had and then teach them to work together. The new 
found community needed structure in order to function. The community must find a way 
to structure itself ritually and legally . . . so Moses learns to construct a system of 
governance and obtains the laws necessary to govern a community.”’ This is the premise 
of this paper. The people of God must work together. John C. Maxwell also states that, 
“As a potential leader you are either an asset or a liability to the organization.” ® 
However, it is the responsibility of the leader of the leaders to train and turn liabilities 
into assets, if possible. This model will look at the biblical account of Moses as he trains 
the people of Egypt into leaders. 

In Exodus 18 Jethro, the priest of Midian and the father-in-law of Moses, heard 
how God had blessed Israel. Jethro comes to the Mount of God and brings Moses’ wife 
and his two sons with him. It is thought by many eminent commentators that this episode 
is inserted out of its chronological order, for it is described as occurring when the 
Israelites were “encamped at the mount of God.” And yet, they did not reach it until the 
third month after their departure from Egypt.” H. L. Ellison, in his Exodus Commentary 
on Deuteronomy 1:9-18, strongly suggests that the incident of Moses choosing able men 


as leaders should be placed shortly before Israel left Sinai and there are a number of 
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minor indications that this was so.8° However, Jethro came and brought Moses family 
with him. This is a family reunion as Moses reconnects with Jethro. According to John I. 
Durham ’s understanding of this passage in his Word Biblical Commentary on Exodus, he 
states that, “The nuclear theme of the whole of Exodus 18 is the integration of the 
traditions of Sarah / Isaac / Jacob / Joseph side of Abraham’s family with those of the 
Keturah / Midian side.”’*! It is through this visit that Jethro observes the solo service 
problem. What is the problem? Moses was trying to do everything himself. *? The 
researcher sees this as a formula for burnout. What is the answer? Share the load. 
Jethro’s advice to Moses, on the need to delegate authority, led to the 
establishment of a hierarchical structure for the resolution of conflicts. Durham says 
further that, “A still closer focus on this closing part of chap. 18 reveals, however, that it 
is directly linked to the origins of the system by which the requirements and instructions 
of Yahweh’s covenant were made both accessible to the ordinary Israelite and also 
applicable to the maze of problems that inevitably arise in the adjustment of day to day 
existence to a prescribed norm of any kind.”*’ The example of Moses delegating 
authority to others is a fitting reminder that, within the life of the church, we need to 


share tasks so that no single individual is unduly burdened. Those in positions of 
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leadership should also be prepared to entrust others with meaningful responsibilities. *4 
The new ordering of the administration of justice, which is derived from a practical 
matter-of-fact counsel by the father-in-law of Moses, is certainly meant by this time to be 
of permanent validity for Israel; indeed, it was probably the practice of Israel at one 
time.*°The researcher certainly concurs with these statements. It is the intent of the 
researcher to examine the situation as Jethro did and give counsel. It is also the intent of 
the researcher to note the instructions of Jethro, the heeding of them by Moses and the 
needed development of those who will do the work that was once Moses’ solo act. 

The researcher sees that even through those who may not know the God of Israel, 
particularly Jethro, still can have the insight to recognize a problem. Jethro called 
Jehovah “greater than all gods,” but this is a far cry from a definite confession of faith in 
the true God. Furthermore, in verse 27, we see Jethro refusing to stay with Israel, but 
going back to his own people.*° The assumption implicit in this statement is that Jethro 
believes, as he has believed, that Yahweh is a God among gods.*’ Jethro is the priest of 
Midian. According to Judges 6, the Midianites were used to disciplining the people of 
Israel and were in opposition to Gideon. However, Moses listens. Jethro concludes his 


advice with a commendation that Moses follows his instruction. He even adds the 
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comment that it is God’s command that he do so.** The researcher is surprised that there 
is not additional conversation concerning the clear understanding of which god Jethro is 
alluding to. Whatever the case, Moses heeds the instructions. 

Brevard S. Childs shares an awesome theological reflection that the researcher 
deems worth noting concerning the context of Exodus 18. He states: 


It is also significant to observe that the so-called secular and 
religious areas of life are kept in close contact without attempting 
to separate them. Moreover, the relationship cannot simply be 
dismissed with the historical observation that Ancient Israel did 
not know separation between church and state. The Old Testament 
is filled with examples of tyrants and kings who understood how to 
exercise power and sought to capture the state by sealing off the 
‘religious elements.’ The prophetic movement offers a classic Old 
Testament rejection of the separation of the secular from the 
religious. °° 


The researcher sees that it is completely normal to accept advice from those who may not 
serve the God of Israel in this culture. It appears that it was not a big issue. It was easy for 
Moses to heed the advice of Jethro. The statements of Jethro are practical. Moses is 
wearing out both himself and the people, who must wait long hours before they can see 
him. Jethro tells Moses that he is unable to bear the weight of the work he has 
undertaken.”° The statement is correct and it is God who will be with Moses if he follows 
that counsel.?! John I. Durham states: 

The counsel falls into two parts, both of which leave doubt that 


God is the source and the center of what Jethro advocates. Moses, 
first of all, is to remain the representative of the people to God: the 
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requirements and the instructions are God’s, as the people who are 
in covenant with Him. It is thus only fitting that the problems 
God’s people have bringing their lives into conformity with God’s 
expectations should be brought to God- and brought by Moses 
whom God has called to be Israel’s leader. The words of Jethro 
emphasize this role of Moses, with the double stress in you twice 
in verse 19 and once in verse 21. Moses is then to make God’s 
expectations clear to the people of Israel, and help them to 
understand the application of these expectations to their daily 
living, to the question of how they are to conduct themselves.” 


He states further, 


The second part of Jethro’s counsel involves the delegation by 
Moses of some responsibility in the matter of hearing the people’s 
problems. The source of the counsel the people are to receive of 
course remains God, and the authority of the guidance they are to 
receive is also God, for just as any word given to the people by 
Moses shall come from God, so also any word given to them by 
those whom Moses chooses shall have come from the same source. 
Jethro thus specifies that Moses’ selection for helpers is to be made 
with great care (almost with reliance upon a visionary perception), 
from the whole of Israel, and is to include only men who are able, 
firm, and honest and “who have reverence for God. The men thus 
chosen are then to be made leaders over divisions of people, 
specified on a numerical basis but no further criteria, and they are 
to serve on a continuing basis as those to whom the people may 
bring their less complex problems on interpretation of the covenant 
directions. When the more difficult problems come up, these 
leaders are to bring them to Moses for guidance, a guidance for 
which Moses, as the people’s representative, could consult 
Yahweh.””? 
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Matthew 28:18-20 


The Gospel of Matthew was one of the most highly treasured accounts of Jesus’ 
life among the early Christians.”* This may explain why it was given pride of place as 
the first Gospel in the New Testament canon. Matthew was written to the Jews to 
demonstrate that Jesus of Nazareth is the King of the Jews.°° Although Matthew begins 
with an audience of Jews that continued to adhere to the traditional form of Jewish piety, 
it ends, at the same time, with this Great Commission which urged missionary work 
principally among the Gentiles.?’ These small groups of converts were effective in 
changing the world. Malina suggests for small group to emerge there must be (1) 
conditions favorable for change, (2) along with a vision of a new situation (3) coupled 
with hope concerning the successful implementation of the new situation, (4) and all this 
in a social system that has problem solving groups.’ The small groups became the 
charter members for change. Malina says in addition that “small groups emerge because 
some person becomes aware of a need for change, a desire for social satisfaction.”*’ This 
“Great Commission” is backed by the fact that all power is in the one who is making the 
declaration. We call it the “Great Commission” however; it is not called that in any 


biblical text. If we want to put a title on the last words of the resurrected Lord in 
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Matthew, we might just as well call it “The Final Commission” (Phillips), “The Last 
Mandate,” “The Final Commission,” or simply “The Last Commission.”!® It is still the 
most powerful mandate for mission.'°! It is interesting that prior to the granting of this 
commission the disciples worshiped Him but some still doubted (v. 17). J. Dwight 
Pentecost suggests further concerning the issue of doubt. He states: It did not relate to the 
fact of the Resurrection that these men had so long disbelieved but now had come to 
believe. The doubt did relate to what was ahead for the disciples. '°” In this Matthew text, 
Jesus propels the disciples to mission and insures that He is ever present with them. It is 
an obligatory reference in congresses on evangelization and at every new attempt to call 
the churches to fulfill their missionary responsibility or to recover their evangelistic thrust 
in our day.!™ A fresh re-reading of Matthew 28:16-20 in its own context of the first 
gospel reveals both ungranted assumptions and a fascinating potential to understand, in a 
new and creative way, the meaning of mission and evangelism for the Christian church 
today.' This is true for all who have submitted to His rule. Power is in the words of 
Jesus. “Though this statement is no greater than that in any of the other Gospels, nor is it 


the last statement Jesus made before He returned to heaven. However, this declaration 
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does apply to us as believers, so we should understand the factors that are involve 


Jesus states that He has all power. Warren Wiersbe suggests: 


The word power means “authority,” the right to use power. The 
entire Gospel of Matthew stresses the authority of Jesus Christ. 
There was authority to His teaching (Matt. 7:29). He exercised 
authority in healing (Matt. 8:1—13), and even in forgiving sins 
(Matt. 9:6). He had authority over Satan, and He delegated that 
authority to His Apostles (Matt. 10:1). At the close of his Gospel, 
Matthew made it clear that Jesus has ALL authority. Since Jesus 
Christ today has all authority, we may obey Him without fear. No 
matter where He leads us, no matter what circumstances we face, 
He is in control. By His death and resurrection, Jesus defeated all 
enemies and won for Himself all authority. !°° 


Jamieson, Fausset and Brown Bible Commentary describe that power in this way. He 


states: 


“All power in heaven’”—the whole power of Heaven’s love and 
wisdom and strength, “and all power in earth”—power over all 
persons, all passions, all principles, all movements—to bend them 
to this one high object, the evangelization of the world: All this “is 
given unto Me.” as the risen Lord of all, to be by Me placed at your 


command—*Go ye therefore.” !°7 


John Walvoord of Dallas Theological Seminary states: 


Their doubts were quickly dispelled, for Jesus spoke to them 
claiming all authority in heaven and on earth. This authority 
(exousia, “official right or power’’) had been given to Jesus by the 
Father and now He was instructing the disciples to go on the basis 
of that authority. Their field was to include all nations, not just 
Israel. They were to make disciples by proclaiming the truth 
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concerning Jesus. Their hearers were to be evangelized and 
enlisted as Jesus’ followers. Those who believed were to be 
baptized in water in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit. Such an act would associate a believer with the 
person of Jesus Christ and with the Triune God. The God whom 
they served is one God and yet is three Persons, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. Those who respond are also to be taught the truths 
Jesus had specifically communicated to the Eleven. Not all that 
Jesus taught the disciples was communicated by them but they did 
teach specific truths for the new Church Age as they went abroad. 
Jesus’ commission, applicable to all His followers, involved one 
command, “Make disciples,” which is accompanied by three 
participles in the Greek: “going,” baptizing, and teaching. The final 
words of the Lord recorded by Matthew were a promise that He 
would be with them always until the very end of the Age. Though 
the Lord did not remain physically with the Eleven, His spiritual 
presence was with them until their tasks on earth were finished. 
These final words of the Lord were carried out by the apostles as 
they went everywhere, proclaiming the story of their Messiah, 
Jesus Christ, the King of the Jews. !°° 


A.T. Robertson’s Word Pictures in the New Testament clarifies what all authority 
means. He states: 

Jesus came close to them (TIPOGEABWwV [proselthdn]) and made 

this astounding claim. He spoke as one already in heaven with a 

worldwide outlook and with the resources of heaven at his 

command. His authority or power in his earthly life had been great 

(7:29; 11:27; 21:23f.). Now it is boundless and includes earth and 

heaven. 1°? 


Robert Dale suggests in his book, Leading Edge, to launch the kingdom of God, 


Jesus focused on training apprentices. Jesus did not ask his followers to be Christians; he 
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simply invited them to become “disciples,” or learners.'!° He states further that, “None of 
us is ever a “pro” in God’s kingdom.!!! Eugene Peterson, author of A Long Obedience in 
the Same Direction: Discipleship in an Instant Society, wrote, 

Disciple (mathetes) says we are people who spend our lives 

apprenticed to our master, Jesus. We are in a growing-learning 

relationship, always. A disciple is a learner, not in the academic 


setting of a schoolroom, but rather at the work site of a craftsman. 
We do not acquire information about God but skills in faith. !!? 


Terry Thomas, after observing Peterson’s understanding of being a disciple of 
Jesus concludes, 

First, a disciple of Jesus spends his or her entire life as an 

apprentice to Jesus. Second, a disciple of Jesus does not learn in 

the classroom, instead the disciple learns at the worksite of Jesus. 

Third, a disciple of Jesus acquires skills in faith. !!% 
It is the intent of the researcher to investigate the intent of Jesus as He molds the 
disciples for mission. Paul Hanson insists that Jesus intent was to extend to all who would 
hear an invitation to become part of God’s people.''* The researcher will present to the 
leaders at Mt. Zion a model that suggests a need to be molded and modeled in the 


workshop of Jesus Christ, incarnate in each leader. The mission of Jesus is paramount. 


The disciples heard the command to enter the world, to save it through the word of 
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repentance and the invitation to accept God’s reign.''> There is certainly some 
misunderstanding among the followers concerning what is the real mission comprised of. 
Jesus clarifies what He is by saying in Mark, 

For even the Son of Man did not come to be served, but to serve, 

and to give his life as a ransom for many.'!° 

This is the premise concerning the Great Commission. We are to serve if we are 
to be like Jesus. In the ongoing activity of the first generation of disciples, the tenor of the 
mission was the one set by Jesus during his life. It centered on proclamation of the 
coming of God’s reign, and it carried out the works of healing, comforting, and preaching 
repentance as the signs of the kingdom.'!” Christianity is a missionary faith. The very 
nature of God demands this; for God is love and God is not willing that any should perish 
(2 Peter 3:9). Our Lord’s death on the cross was for the whole world. If we are the 
children of God and share His nature, then we will want to tell the good news to the lost 
world. The Greek verb translated go is actually not a command, but a present participle 
(going). This suggests action. The only command in the entire Great Commission is 
“make disciples” (“teach all nations”). Jesus said, ““While you are going, make disciples 
of all the nations.’”’ No matter where we are, we should be witnesses for Jesus Christ and 
seek to win others to Him (Acts 11:19-21).''8 Jesus’ ministry of compassion was 
certainly for peripheral people. The Gospels present Jesus as provocatively associating 
with those members of Jewish society considered outside the law and, therefore, excluded 
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from participation in the religious and social community of Israel.'!? There are even in 
our own communities too many people who are on the periphery. The drug addict, the 
un-churched and the unsaved need the saving word of Jesus in their lives and we, the 
church, must be the conduit for the delivery of such. The intent of this thesis is to move 
members, particularly leaders, in the mindset of fulfilling this portion of the mission 
statement. This involves an analysis of society and a consideration of the tasks of the 
Church. !”° It is the intent of the researcher that the church would become a caring and 
evangelistic minded group of believers that would be willing to sacrifice and even suffer 
for the cause of Christ. In our society there has been little concern for really reaching 
others for the common good and many churches have become, in George Hunsberger’s 
words, “venders of religious services and goods,” instead of a body of believers sent on a 
mission by God.'?! We must work and walk it out. One of the members of Mt. Zion 
Baptist suggested that the church needs more “road models”, not role models. She stated 
further, “we have too many role models, people who just play the role. We need “road 
models, people who will walk it out! The researcher can’t agree more. The researcher 
hopes that “every single member of this community would realize that the triune God has 
loved us first and called us to be his own and to be his instruments. !”” This is the premise 


of this paper. The leaders should honor and live the stated mission of Mt Zion as it fulfills 
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the mission of the church. Mission should move members in making disciples. It is not to 


move members into maintenance of the status quo. Jesus says as recorded by Matthew 


28:18-20, 


18 And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth. 

19 Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: 

20 Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world. Amen. '7 


Warren Wiersbe shares his take on being a disciple. He states, 


The term “disciples” was the most popular name for the early 
believers. Being a disciple meant more than being a convert or a 
church member. Apprentice might be an equivalent term. A 
disciple attached himself to a teacher, identified with him, learned 
from him, and lived with him. He learned, not simply by listening, 
but also by doing. Our Lord called twelve disciples and taught 
them so that they might be able to teach others (Mark 3:13ff). A 
disciple, then, is one who has believed on Jesus Christ and 
expressed this faith by being baptized. He remains in the 
fellowship of the believers that he might be taught the truths of the 
faith (Acts 2:41—-47). He is then able to go out and win others and 
teach them. This was the pattern of the New Testament church (2 
Tim. 2:1—2). In many respects, we have departed from this pattern. 
In most churches, the congregation pays the pastor to preach, win 
the lost, and build up the saved—while the church members 
function as cheerleaders (if they are enthusiastic) or spectators. The 
“converts” are won, baptized, and given the right hand of 
fellowship, then they join the other spectators. How much faster 
our churches would grow, and how much stronger and happier our 
church members would be, if each one were disciplining another 
believer. The only way a local church can “be fruitful and 
multiply” (instead of growing by “additions”) is with a systematic 
discipleship program. This is the responsibility of every believer, 
and not just a small group who have been “called to go.” 
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Jesus had opened the minds of His disciples to understand the 
Scriptures (Luke 24:44—45). They knew what He wanted them to 
teach to their own converts. It is not enough to win people to the 
Savior; we must also teach them the Word of God. This is also a 
part of the Great Commission. !”4 


The researcher believes that, as the leaders are clearer on the mission of Jesus 
Christ for the church and the stated mission of Mt. Zion church, transformation will occur 
for the church and for the community. Quite frankly, this is the authority that the people 
of God have in the statements of Jesus Christ. On the basis of that authority, Jesus now 
sent his disciples out to spread his rule over all nations by making more disciples. This is 
an evangelistic call. The church is here to share the good news of Jesus Christ. Rick 
Warren suggests that it is every Christian’s responsibility to share the Good News, 
wherever we go.!° The imperative was “make disciples.” The “going” was assumed. 
This ministry extended to “all the nations,” which was in keeping with the universal 


prospect of blessing in the Abrahamic covenant. !*° 


Rick Warren says more about the word “go” in the Great Commission. He states: 


The word go in the Great Commission is a present participle in the 
Greek text. It should read, “As you are going.” The task of 
evangelism is so important; Christ actually gave us five Great 
Commissions, one in each of the gospels, and one in the book of 
Acts. In Matthew28: 19-20, Mark 16:15, Luke 24:47-49, John 
20:21, and Acts1: 8, Jesus commissions us to go and tell the world 
the message of salvation. 
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Evangelism is more than our responsibility; it is our great 

privilege. We are invited to be a part of bringing people into God’s 

eternal family. !*’ 

But here is the world program of the Risen Christ and it should not be forgotten 
by those who seek to foreshorten it all by saying that Jesus expected his second coming to 
be very soon, even within the lifetime of those who heard. He did promise to come, but 
he has never named the date. Meanwhile, we are to be ready for his coming at any time 
and to look for it joyfully. But, we are to leave that to the Father and push on the 
campaign for world conquest. This program includes making disciples or learners 


(uabntevoate [mathéteusate]) such as they were themselves. That means evangelism 


in the fullest sense and not merely revival meetings. !”° 


The nature of that discipleship is spelled out in two further participles, baptizing 
and teaching. The disciples were to call, not for a superficial response, but for total 
commitment to the new community (symbolized in baptism), and to a life governed by 
everything I have commanded you. This is not to put the total emphasis on baptizing, for 
teaching laid the foundation for application in the community.!”? Robertson, in his Word 


Pictures in the New Testaments surmises it in this way, 


Christians have been slow to realize the full value of what we now 
call religious education. The work of teaching belongs to the home, 
to the church (sermon, Sunday school, young people’s work, 
prayer-meeting, study classes, mission classes), to the school (not 
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mixing of church and state, but moral instruction if not the reading 
of the Bible), good books which should be in every home, reading 
of the Bible itself. Some react too far and actually put education in 
the place of conversion or regeneration. That is to miss the mark. 
But teaching is part, a weighty part, of the work of Christians. 


So Matthew’s Gospel closes in a blaze of glory. Christ is 

conqueror in prospect and in fact. Christian history from that 

eventful experience on the Mountain in Galilee has been the 

fulfillment of that promise in as far as we allow God’s power to 

work in us for the winning of the world to Christ, the Risen, all 

powerful Redeemer, who is with his people all the time. Jesus 

employs the prophetic present here (€ipt [eimi], | am). He is with 

us all the days till he comes in glory.'*° 

In this mission, the people may be assured of the continued presence of the one 
who had earlier spoken of being “where two or three come together in my name.”!*! The 
leaders of the church have the presence of Jesus, the power of Jesus and protection of 
Jesus to reach out to others and thus fulfill the mission of the church. This is done without 
dilution of whom and what the church is. The Christian community must intentionally 
sustain its unique character and just as intentionally care about the culture around it in 
order to be able to introduce people genuinely to Christ and to nurture individuals to live 
faithfully.'** This, the final instruction from the Lord, has come to be called the great 


commission and has been the marching order of the church down through the ages. [Mark 


16:15—18; Luke 24:46—48; John 17:18; 20:21; Acts 1:8]!*° 
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Theological Foundations 


Theologically, it is clear that God wants the Christian community spiritually 
informed. This informing is primarily the responsibility of the pastor as leaders are lead 
into mission ministry. However, it is important that one must get off to a good start, 
particularly if a new pastor has transitioned into a new parish. How can a new pastor 
inform anyone about anything if the pastor has not been there long enough? It would 
become difficult. In the introduction of Roy Oswald’s book, New Beginnings: A 
Pastorate Start Up Workbook, Oswald states: 

We suspect that many ministries have been seriously hindered 

because the pastor and the parish did not get off to a good start. The 

first twelve months will set the tone for your entire ministry in your 

new parish. What gets set in motion in these opening months will 

have far reaching effect. '** 
The researcher is in the tenth month of a new pastorate at Mt Zion Baptist Church. 
Certainly, it is the intent of the researcher to get off to a good start. Much has been 
accomplished in the short period of time and the researcher believes that it is because of 
the seasoned advice he received from other pastors. For instance, the father of the 
researcher said to the researcher, “boy don’t make no changes in that place until you have 
been there a year or so, just preach.” Numerous older ministers sang the same tune also. 
Just preach. That’s exactly what the researcher has done, just preached. Just preach was 


appropriate for the researcher, but there was a need to move on some issues immediately. 


These needs had nothing to do with the time frame. Time is not the barometer for change, 
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but rather the spiritual maturity of the congregants. This was important to the researcher 
before change could occur. 
However, Richard L. Dunagin suggests the opposite approach. He states, 


Every new pastor goes into that new setting with a certain amount 
of moral capital. The people are generally ready for a new leader 
whenever he or she moves in. After all, most of the time when 
there is a change of pastors, it is because someone (either the 
former pastor or the congregational leaders) were unhappy. 
Congregations usually start out hopeful that their new leader will 
be excellent, and they are frequently willing to give that leader the 
benefit of the doubt. We often refer to those several months as the 
honeymoon period. Some “experts” counsel new leaders to refrain 
from changing anything during the first year, advice that I believe 
is terribly misguided. Unless one’s predecessor was considered a 
saint who literally died in the pulpit while converting an avowed 
Satanist with his last breath, the new pastor is likely to be given a 
“limited-time blank check” to assert leadership. A pastor who 
waits a year before instituting change is squandering the best 
opportunity that is likely to be available for years to come. The 
first year is the best time to bring strategic change. !*° 


The researcher knew that some areas of ministry had to be addressed 
immediately. This is the premise of this thesis. To preach was no problem. It was easy for 
the researcher, simply because the researcher was in a new environment and had files of 
old sermons that could be reheated and preached at the new parish. These sermons did 
meet the needs of the congregation. However it was necessary to identify and expose the 
researcher’s own cultural identity. The rhetorical identity of the researcher aided in the 
reshaping of the messages that were shared with congregation. The intent was to move 
the congregation to missional work. Robert Stephen Reid, in his book, The Four Voices 


of Preaching, suggests that it is the preacher’s desire that there would be some influence 
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and some response to having heard a sermon.!°° Every preacher wants to be effective 


when he or she shares the gospel. 


The transitional period for the researcher, in consideration of all the files of 


sermons, was a blessing because it allowed the researcher time to reflect on the great 


times of the past pastorate and focus toward the new work. This new work and the 


reassessment of the mission statement by the leaders of the church is the focus of this 


document. New leadership forces the congregation and the new leader to look at where 


they are and where they will go. A pastoral change is an opportunity for the congregation 


to restructure priorities in ministry, to renew skills and knowledge through the person of 


the leader, and to reinterpret the goals and objectives of the church’s ministry. '*’ The 


researcher presupposes that through preaching, teaching and building of relationships, the 


parish leaders will become better informed of the mission statement and will amend their 


goals and objectives concerning it. 


To inform is more than the dissemination of information. Joanmarie Smith states 


in The Pastor as a Religious Educator that: 


201. 


Somewhere along the line the term informing came to mean the 
giving of information. That is not how I am using it here, nor is it 
in the original meaning. To inform meant to give form, life, or soul 
to something or someone. To animate. God informs the void in 
Genesis. God’s breath is the animating principle. God inspires 
creation into existence. That would seem to be the ultimate 
leadership: to cause to come into being. !*° 
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Pastoral theologian, Thomas C. Oden, suggests that Pastoral theology seeks to 
understand the work of the pastor as a steward of the church’s human and temporal 
resources. '*’ The pastor must handle what is in the pastor’s hand with care. The 
researcher believes that the pastor must first be informed by God, then the pastor can aid 
in informing others. This occurs every time the pastor preaches to those in the pews. Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr., in his first sermon at Dexter Avenue Baptist Church, said: 

When a minister is called to the pastorate of a church, the main 

presupposition is that he is vested with a degree of authority. The 

source of this authority is twofold. First of all, his authority 

originates with God. Inherent in the call itself is the presupposition 

that God directed that such a call be made. This fact makes it 

crystal clear that the pastor’s authority in not merely humanly 

conferred, but divinely sanctioned . . . Implied in the call is the 

unconditioned willingness of the people to accept the pastor’s 


leadership. This means that the leadership never ascends from the 


pew to the pulpit, but it invariably descends from the pulpit to the 


pew. !49 


The word flows downward from the pastor to the people. This must not be taken for 
granted. He or she must be faithful and trustworthy. Moreover it is required of stewards 
that they are found trustworthy. '*! The pastor must be trustworthy of all that God has 
placed in his/her hand. And the body of believers must feel that the leader is trustworthy 
and God’s person for the job. Dr. Ricky A. Woods, in his dissertation entitled “Preaching 
as a Key to Meaningful Pastoral Transition” suggests that the people want to know if the 


same can be said of the new pastor that can be said of Joshua . . . 
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No man shall be able to stand before you all the days of your life; 

as I was with Moses, so I will be with you. I will not leave you nor 

forsake you. Be strong and of good courage, for to this people you 

shall divide as an inheritance the land which I swore to their 

fathers to give them. !” 
Because the researcher is in transition, it is crucial that the parishioners and the newly 
acquired leaders in the congregation develop a confidence in the work of the pastor. The 
confidence is birthed through the narrative moment each Sunday. The new pastor must be 
able to tell the biblical story, as in the narratives of the Hebrew Scriptures and the Gospel, 
the books of Acts and Revelation, because they are the foundation of the African 
American tradition. !** This confidence will enhance the trust of the leaders, thus, 
enabling them to follow leadership. Dr. Woods states further, “The question in a pastoral 
transition stage that comes from the people is whether or not the new minister has the 
spirit of leadership that will assist them in inheriting the fulfillment for God’s promise 
and intent for their particular congregation.” If the new pastor is going to be effective it 
is imperative that the intent of the congregation and character of such is understood. 
Eslinger states in addition, that “within the African American church, the preacher 
(should) will never forget the inherently communal character of the congregation and the 
factors involved in the personal and communal formation. !** If the leaders trust the new 


pastor, they will be better suited for teaching and thus moving them into mission. The 


researcher believes that through teaching, preaching and building of familial relationships 
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with the congregation that the congregation, as well as the leaders in the congregation, 
will begin to trust and have confidence in the new pastor. Dr. Woods’s states further that, 
“that there is no situation more important in the early days of pastoral transition than 
establishing a Biblical base and sound theological approach to ministry.” '*° It reminds 
me of the words of the researcher’s deacon who said poignantly, “If we had the election 
today you would be our pastor because the other minister just couldn’t preach.” 
Preaching moves us to new levels of ministry, but it must be designed with a destination. 
Dr. Woods’ quote certainly sums up preaching designed to reach a certain point and 
purpose. He says, 

Preaching with purpose during transition could allow for critical 

building of authentic relationship between pastor and people as 

each are challenged to listen afresh to what God may be saying in 

this new relationship. Moreover preaching with purpose would not 

end when the transition period is over but would be meaningful 

throughout the ministry.'4” 
It is the intent of the researcher that preaching will become the vehicle that relationships 
will ride to prepare a pavement conducive for teaching leaders now and in the future. 
Secondly, if leaders are to become mission minded they must study. Paul’s second letter 
to Timothy states, “Study to shew thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.”'4* We must be transformed to a 


place where “the sheep follow him, for they know his voice.”'4? The researcher believes 


that through sermons that bend toward encouraging the members to action will move an 
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historical teaching church into an active missional church. It is the researcher’s intent to 
amend the way members think about mission through preaching. “The task of reframing 
the cultural consciousness is not easy,” but it is necessary if the members of Mt. Zion is 
to “live into and model new missional aspirations for the leaders and to develop the 
congregation.” °° Cleophus LaRue gives the researcher a format that suggests five 
domains of experience to be effective in preaching and transformation of others. First he 
suggests that personal piety, which demands for clean hearts and righteous personal lives 
is paramount for developing the sermon.'*! The second domain of experience on which 
black preaching reflects and to which it is directed may be characterized as “care of the 
soul.” Care of the soul describes that area of experience that focuses on the well being of 
individuals. !°? The third domain focuses on social justice issues. Matters pertaining to 
racism, sexism, ageism, and others forms of discrimination fall within the scope of this 
particular domain. '°* The fourth domain, corporate concerns, speaks to matters that 
particularly and peculiarly affect black life, such as exhortations of self-help, uplift, and 
racial solidarity.'°* The researcher believes that as the established leaders take ownership 
of corporate concerns mission will take place. The fifth domain, characterized as 


maintenance of the institutional church understands that blacks, by and large, experience 
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church not simply as a place to attend worship but as a way of life.!°° Even with the 
domain of one’s personal experience there must be with proper study. Study suggests 
sacrifice of time and sacrifice suggests discipline. This is an inside job. It is not our own 
power, but God’s power in us. Richard J. Foster, in his classic novel, Celebration of 
Discipline, states that “the Spiritual Disciplines are an inward and spiritual reality, and 
the inner attitude of the heart is far more crucial than the mechanics for coming into the 
reality of the spiritual life.”'*° It is not ten steps to success or the five fingers of focus, 
but it is God’s doing. He further adds, “The demand is for an inside job and only God can 
work from the inside.” !°’ We must change before we can expect others to change. Leo 
Tolstoy observes, “Everybody thinks of changing humanity and nobody thinks of 
changing himself.”!°®> Luke 9:23 states: 

And he said to them all, if any man will come after me, let him 

deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me.!% 

Whatever we do, we need to do it “as unto the Lord.” Leadership guru, John C. 
Maxwell adds that a company cannot grow without until its leaders grow within. ©The 
educational task of the church is to move members into mission. This is accomplished by 


clarifying in the minds of everyone involved exactly why the church exists and what it is 


°° Tbid., 24. 


> Richard J. Foster, Celebration of Discipline (New York, NY: Harper & Row Publishers, Inc., 
1978), 3. 


57 Thid., 6. 
8 Frank S. Mead, ed., Encyclopedia of Religious Quotations (London: Peter Davis, 1965), 400. 


»° Luke 9:23, King James Version 


6° John C. Maxwell, Developing the Leaders Around You (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson 
Publishers, 1995), 4. 
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supposed to do.!*! It doesn’t matter who we are or what we are doing, we must learn how 
to make disciples for Christ. A humble, loving, confident witness meets people’s needs 
while living the gospel story. So the goal of mission is evangelism, but the means is 
compassion. Social concern and evangelism are not mutually exclusive. They are 
intricately linked together. !®* The researcher excludes no one, but rather includes all to 
reach out in mission to help someone see Jesus. This was also the viewpoint of Paul in 
the New Testament. Paul wants everyone saved. Paul shares his passion for mission to 
unreached people in Romans 10:14—15: “How, then, can they call on the one they have 
not believed in? And how can they believe in the one of whom they have not heard? And 
how can they hear without someone preaching to them? And how can they preach unless 
they are sent? As it is written, “How beautiful are the feet of those who bring good 
news!” Just as with Paul, discipleship causes Christians to identify with God’s plan for 
the world. And that leads to action.'© The purpose of this thesis is to move leaders into 
action. The work is for the kingdom sake. And it is before God. Paul in his letter to the 
people of Colossae said: 

15 Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts, since as members of 

one body you were called to peace. And be thankful. 16 Let the 

word of Christ dwell in you richly as you teach and admonish one 

another with all wisdom, and as you sing psalms, hymns and 

spiritual songs with gratitude in your hearts to God. 17 And 


whatever you do, whether in word or deed, do it all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the Father through him.'™ 


6! Rick Warren, The Purpose Driven Church (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1995), 86. 


J. Arnold and S. Black, 1997, c1992. The big book on small groups. InterVarsity Press: 
Downers Grove, IL. Computer Software. Available from Libronix Digital Library Software. 


Ibid. 


4 Colossians 3:15-17, New International Version 
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There are a number of reasons this is important for us. First, if Jesus needed 
God’s help pulling a group together, how much more do we need God’s guidance? We 
need God daily to do the ministry and mission of Mt Zion. Secondly, if the church is to 
update and renovate ministry, it must be covered in prayer. And thirdly, we must realize 
that only God is in charge of the thousands of intangibles that affect how a ministry 
occurs. Who else could work within the personalities, relationships, communication, 
expectations and insecurities, to produce a good result? We must not fool ourselves— 
only God has the power to bring blessings from our efforts. We must offer ourselves to 
God and then ask him to mold and shape our work so that his kingdom benefits. !© 
Lastly, our worship must be shaped to education us concerning God, motivate us to share 
our beliefs and to provide a haven that builds ones faith. Our worship should cause us to 
ask instead, Who is God? How does God want to use me and the community to which I 
belong for his purposes in the world? How does worship form us to be God’s people for 
this place and time?!® The researcher surmises that as the established leaders of the Mt. 
Zion church develop an educated and inspired passion for the mission the community 
will be compelled to become apart of the kingdom of God and will become brothers and 


sister together in this promised community. 


165J, Arnold and S. Black, The big book on small groups, Libronix Digital Library Software. 


166 Dawn, Reaching Out Without Dumbing Down, 295. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


This chapter will address the methodology that was used in the development of a 
model that led leaders into a through understanding of mission through preaching and 
teaching. The ministry model that was developed was implemented at the Mt. Zion 
Missionary Baptist Church of Memphis, Tennessee, located in the Riverview subdivision 
of south Memphis. The results of this model’s implementation will be discussed and 


expounded in the following chapter of this project. 


Hypothesis 


The hypothesis for this ministry model is build on the premise that, as the leaders 
of the Mt. Zion Missionary Baptist Church visit the stated mission statement of the 
church, to pursue action and/or change, if necessary, and to clearly understand what is 
required of them, the mission of the church will be accomplished. The researcher will 
collect, analyze and interpret data that explores the responses of the leaders to identify 
feelings and perceptions of why we do mission. The researcher further hypothesizes that, 
after subjectively analyzing the data, the leaders will be more astute attitudinally to the 


mission statement of the church. 
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Description of the Ministry Project 


The period for the design of this model commenced in June 2006 with evaluations 
of each ministry. The information was updated, reevaluated and reinstituted in this model 
in September 2006. The researcher pulled together the leadership team and oversaw the 
process of evaluating each ministry. The purpose for evaluating each ministry was to see 
how each ministry actually operated, what were the assumed objectives, how has it 
changed in the formative years and if the goals were reached. Strategic questions were 
addressed concerning ministry resources, budget expectations, trained volunteers and if 
the church is taking full advantage of all its ministry opportunities.'! Leader Assessment 
Forms and Questionnaires were given to each ministry to describe the scope of each 
ministry to examine opportunities to do ministry effectively. The intent was to see if the 
leaders were fulfilling the mission of the church and if not what adjustments must be 
made to be more effective in doing such. The results suggested that there were some gaps 
in fulfilling the stated mission of the church and that through preaching and teaching the 


leaders would become motivated and informed to fully complete the mission. 


' Robert D. Dale, Leading Edge: Leadership Strategies from the New Testament (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1996), 11. 
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Research Design 


The research methodology used in this ministry project was qualitative as 
opposed to quantitative. The overall design of the study utilized the experimental method 
of research. “An experimental method discussion follows a standard form: participants, 
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materials, procedures, and measures.”~ More specifically, the type of experimental 


procedure used was the pre-test, intervention and a post test design. (See Table 1) 


Table 1 


O; Xx O2 


Creswell states for characteristics for qualitative research. They are: 

e Qualitative research takes place in the natural setting 

e Qualitative research uses multiple methods that are interactive and humanistic 

e Qualitative research is emergent rather than tightly prefigured 

¢ Qualitative research is fundamentally interpretive? 
“With pre-test approach, the researcher studies a single group and provides an 
intervention during the treatment. This design does not have a control group to compare 


with the experimental group.”* 


? John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches 
2™4 edition (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, Inc., 2003), 162. 


> Tbid., 182. 


4 Tbid., 167. 
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The participants, a focus of group church leaders, were initially measured on a 
pre-test instrument?. The age range was from 35 years of age to 45 years of age. Each 
leader has been a member of the church for 15 to 20 years. The participant’s gender was 
fifteen females and one male. A leadership assessment form accompanied the pre-test 
instrument.° The participants were then exposed to the aforementioned treatment then 


measured again on a post-test questionnaire. 


Measurement and Instrumentation 


The leaders measured were obtained through a non-random selection process. 
The sixteen participants were church leaders, Sunday school teachers and administrative 
staff. Each was given information in four group meeting designed to promote unity. The 
Leader Assessment Form’, Teaching Teachers and Leaders Seminar, Pre and Post 
questionnaires, lecture and two sermons on missional leadership were shared over an 
eight week period. The researcher intents that each leader will discover and understand 


the need to actively strive to be mission minded in ministry. 


> A copy of the pre-test instrument is located in Appendix A. 
° A copy of the pre-program survey is located in Appendix B. 


T A copy of the Leader Assessment Form is located in Appendix B 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The Model was implemented at the Mount Zion Missionary Baptist Church 
located in Memphis, Tennessee. The researcher was cautiously optimistic and careful 
through the evaluation process. The researcher knew that the new appointment must be 
handled with care if change was going to occur. It was important to the ministry leaders 
and the researcher to trust each other, even in transition, and to establish a possible need 
to reassess the present activities or lack thereof of each ministry as mission is fulfilled. 
Therefore it was necessary for the researcher to establish a voice that was trustworthy and 
yet carefully suggesting a need to look at what Mt. Zion is doing to fulfill the stated 


mission. The model was implemented from June 2006 throughout September 2006. 


Ministry Assessment 


In June 2006 with evaluations were taken of each ministry. This was done by each 
leader. They completed a Leader Assessment Form and the researcher lectured on 
mission and evangelism. The information was useful in allowing each ministry leader the 
opportunity to explain the purpose of each ministry, if it fulfills the mission of the church, 
and to inform and introduce the new transitional pastor of the scope of each ministry. 
This occurred in the fellowship hall of the church. Seventeen ministry leaders presented. 


The researcher divided them in four divisions of ministry. 
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They are: 
e Ministry of Christian Education 
e Ministry of Provision and Care 
e Ministry of Fellowship and Nurture 
e Ministry of Outreach 

The Ministry of Christian Education’s primary goal is to plan and promote a total 
comprehensive educational program that teaches the Word of God. All Christian 
education opportunities are designed to ground the student in God’s word, to become 
Disciples of Christ; and to prepare them for service in the church by exercising their 
spiritual gifts. Leadership recruitment and development is a focus of this ministry. The 
ministry will strive to provide innovative teaching material and training techniques I the 
areas of Christian educations. Some of the ministries under this department are the 
Sunday school, Bible Study, Nurture for Baptist Church, Vacation Bible School and New 
Member Orientation. 

The Ministry of Provision and Care seeks to provide encouragement through 
spiritual, mental, physical, emotional and financial support during times of crisis, 
sickness, and death. This ministry provides opportunities to exemplify loving and caring 
spirits to church members and others at times when they need it most. A primary focus of 
this ministry is to develop and offer counseling services and programs for church families 
and community. Some of the ministries include Funeral Committee; which oversees 
families at time of death, Congregational Health Promoters; a health awareness group, 


and Hardship Fund; which is designed to help those in financial hardship. 
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The Ministry of Fellowship and Nurture ensures the development of plan and 
activities that promote spirit filled fun, fellowship and enrichment for all age groups in 
the church. This ministry seeks to create and maintain structured processes to keep 
members active and involved in some way. A primary focus for this ministry is to reach 
out and rescue members who have drifted aside and are no longer participating in the life 
of the church. Some of the ministries in this department include Children’s Ministry, 
Youth Ministry, Women’s Ministry, Senior’s Ministry, Men’s Ministry, Single’s 
Ministry, Married Couple’s Ministry, and the Birth Club Fellowship; which provides 
fellowship for member to become better acquainted through each birth month. 

The Ministry of Outreach seeks to promote goodwill and to minister to the 
community and others beyond the church doors. This department was designed to 
promote mission. The researcher clearly notes that it is not functional. Some ministries 
under this department include World Missions, Adopt-a-School and Evangelism. 

The researcher pulled together the ministry department and oversaw the process 
of evaluating each ministry. Each leader presented their ministry in the presence of other 
leaders. This was quite effective because it revealed to each leader the boundaries and/or 
overlapping of each services rendered by the ministries in general. The purpose for 
evaluating each ministry was to see how each ministry actually operated, what were the 
assumed objectives, how has it changed in the formative years and if the goals were 
reached. Strategic questions were addressed concerning ministry resources, budget 
expectations, trained volunteers and if the church is taking full advantage of all its 
ministry opportunities.' The intent was to see if the leaders were fulfilling the mission of 


' Robert D. Dale, Leading Edge: Leadership Strategies from the New Testament (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1996), 11. 
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the church and if not, what adjustments must be made to be more effective in doing such. 
Snacks were served, prayer was rendered and benediction was given. The results 
suggested that there were some gaps in fulfilling the stated mission of the church and that 
through preaching and teaching the leaders would become motivated and informed to 


fully complete the mission. 


Opening Session/ Lecture/ Pre-Test 


On Sunday, June 11, 2006, the series on the church and its mission was launched. 
The first session was exciting. In this first session, we attempted to assess what mission 
and evangelism is. A pre test survey was handed out to all the leaders. Sixteen leaders 
were present. Discussion was rendered concerning the church’s purpose, why evangelism 
is important and the need for understanding the mission statement of the church. The 
lecture was given by the researcher (see appendix E). It is the intent of the researcher that 
the church would have a stronger commitment to go out and do what God has charged the 
church to do. The people were optimistic and ready to go forth. However it was the intent 
of the researcher to make sure that they had the proper tools to go forth as suggested in 


the Moses/ Jethro dialogue. Prayer was rendered and benediction was given. 


First Sermon Preached 


On Sunday, June 25, 2006 at 10:45 worship service, the sermon, “Don’t Leave 
Here Like You Came” from Acts 8:26-39 (see appendix C) was shared to the Mt. Zion 


Church family. It was received with excitement and praise. Over four hundred 
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parishioners were in attendance. This missional sermon focused on the problem of being 
in church building but the church, the living organism, can not find residence in you. The 
sermon addresses the characters of the text and how they were connected through the 


power of God. 


Summary of the Teaching Teachers to Teach Seminar 


On Saturday, July 15, 2006 this seminar was held in the fellowship hall of the 
church. Twenty ministry leaders were present. After the agenda and expectations for the 
day were shared, participants engaged in an introductory activity wherein they shared on 
things about themselves that others probably did not know. This activity was designed to 
enhance team building, learn more about each other, and to relax the group. We then 
discussed expectations for the qualities of a teacher or leader and stressed the need to 
project a Christ like image. Participants followed the ground rules by making comments 
that were pertinent to the subject and how their behavior affected others. 

A formal directed instructions lesson was then presented. Participants were 
introduced to the terms of Ready, Set and Go: labeling the learning or objective, 
reviewing previous learning, revisiting what has already been learned through the 
teacher’s own experience and establishing a need for strategic and targeted learning. Each 
concept was explained in detail with examples for clarification. Direct instruction was 
then given and the students were led to observe the characteristics of snakes and how to 
compare and contrast poisonous and non-poisonous snakes. Supervised practice allowed 
the learners to observe, assist, work together to make a determination, and finally work 


independently to recognize characteristics. We then reviewed and closure occurred. 
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Using this format, we then looked at the Sunday school lesson fro the next day. 
Participants applied the concepts of Ready, Set and Go and direct instruction through 
questioning, reading asking for and giving various interpretations of verses, and making 
application to real life. By the end of the lesson, participants were able to label the 
learning by stating the objective, review previous scriptures that were relevant to the 
lesson, relate the learning to their experiences, and establish a need for the learning. 
During closure, participants were reminded of the usefulness of the resources that were 
already provided as well as the many other resources that are available to assist in 


preparation for teaching. 


Second Sermon Preached 


The second sermon that was shared August 13, 2006 at 10:45 AM worship was 
entitled, “A Crippled Man at a Lame Church” from Acts 3:1-11(see appendix D). This 
missional sermon’s focus was to reach out to those who are in need. The emphasis was 
the need for the church to reach out to others in a unified fashion. In the process God will 
intervene and through the witness worship will occur and many will be drawn in 
wonderment. The congregation received the word with gladness and was ready for 


mission. 


Field Results 


The researcher has prepared bar graphs to illustrate the field results of the 
attitudinal change in the leaders that participated in the seminar, survey and sermons that 


were preached at the Mt. Zion Baptist Church. The graphs are part of Appendix F. The 
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four ministry departments were surveyed and four participants were given pre tests and 
post tests. 

The pre and post test included a questionnaire that participants responded strongly 
agree to strongly disagree. Ten questions were asked and graded on a four point scale. 
The hypothesis for this intervention was that attitudinal change would be observed in the 
leaders who participated. 

The ten statements that each ministry leader had to respond to was based on the 
scale strongly agree, agree, disagree and strongly disagree. For the purpose of reporting 
the data the scale has been assigned thusly: 

e Strongly Agree - 4 

e Agree —3 

e Disagree —2 

e Strongly Disagree — 1 
In order to demonstrate the attitudinal change in the ministry leaders, the researcher asked 
10 questions that pertain directly to the personal knowledge of the leader concerning 
mission and leadership. The results were averaged based upon the four participants in 
each ministry department and then graphed accordingly. The results were taken from the 
four main departments: Ministry of Christian Education, Ministry of Provision and Care, 
Ministry of Fellowship and Nurture and Ministry of Outreach. 

The leadership graphs for the Ministry of Christian Education are recorded on 
Graphs # 1 and # 2. For the pre-test question one revealed that the leadership needed 
further training. Post test shows that because of the intervention, they agree-strongly 


agree that Leadership has been proper aided and trained. Pre test for question two shows 
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no measurable change in their understanding of mission. Question three pre test agrees 
that members live the mission statement of the church while post test shows a slight 
increase. This supports the hypothesis of the researcher. Question four concerning 
sharing the gospel measured between disagree-agree which states that many members are 
not sharing the gospel. Post test reveal a turn around after intervention, the results show 
strongly agree when sharing the gospel. Question five reveals a pre and post that leaders 
strongly agree that leadership is a team effort. Question six reveals that leaders agree- 
strongly agree that they know personally what mission is. Question seven was 
disheartening initially because disagree-agree whether the ministries provide good 
service. Post test shows a change of attitude, namely that they strongly agree on 
ministerial service. Question eight, pre and post test agreed to strongly agree that they 
grow spiritual each Sunday. Question nine pre and post agree to strongly agree that 
training is helpful. Question ten pre and post agree to strongly agree that they have the 
tools for ministry. 

In summary of the Ministry of Christian Education there has been an increase in 
their knowledge of mission and leadership because of the intervention. The question 
where the numbers remained the same suggests that there was not a sufficient change in 
that area. The researcher’s hypothesis is proved because attitudes were changed and 
awareness was enhanced concerning the mission of the church. 

The leadership graphs for the Ministry of Provision and Care are recorded on 
Graphs # 3 and # 4. Question one pre test disagree- agree that the leadership is properly 
trained. Post test reveal that after intervention that they strongly agree that leadership is 


properly trained. Question two pre test states that the participants agree that they 
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understand mission however the post test reveals that after intervention the attitude was 
increased to strongly agree. Question three pre test reveals a slight disagree concerning 
living the mission but after intervention post test reads agree. Question four pre and post 
tests suggest marginal increases after intervention. Same analysis for question five 
however more strongly agrees that leadership is a team effort. Question six shows that 
pre test analysis, many leaders are between disagree-agree in regard to personal 
knowledge of mission but post test reveals a marginal increase but still below agree. This 
suggests the need for additional training. Question seven pre test reveal disagree-agree 
conceming growing spiritually each Sunday however post test shows a substantial 
increase to strongly agree. Question eight shows a clear present increase from disagree- 
agree to agree-strongly agree pre test —post test. Question nine shows likewise an entire 
point increase from disagree-agree to agree-strongly agree pre and post tests. Question 
ten states a disagree in regard to having tools for ministry in the pre test. Post test does 
improve to agree. 

In summary the Ministry of Provision and Care attitudinal knowledge of mission 
and leadership increased for every question because of intervention. Training and 
preaching benefited this department of ministry. 

The leadership graphs for the Ministry of Fellowship and Nurture are recorded on 
Graphs # 5 and # 6. An interesting dynamic occurred in this ministry department. The pre 
and post test results for the first six questions were the basically the same. There was no 
substantial increase in either category. Another interesting dynamic was found in the 
understanding of ministerial service; question seven. Pre test was agree-strongly-agree 


but there was a slight decrease in this category. The post test revealed dissatisfaction 
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slightly with the ministerial service. This may suggest a dissatisfaction with the new 
leadership because of decisions that my may have impacted the leader since the pre test. 
It could also reflect some disconnect because of what has occurred since the new pastor 
has arrived. Questions eight and ten does not reflect any increase, pre or post, although 
both strongly agree on growing spiritually each Sunday and being equipped with the 
needed tools for ministry. Ironically, question nine pre test is greater than post test 
results. Both are good but the mere decrease disproves the researcher hypothesis. 

In summary, the Ministry of Fellowship and Nurture reflects confidence in their 
overall understanding of mission and leadership. The slight decrease is so minute that it 
does not raise an issue. Training will enhance this department. 

The leadership graphs for the Ministry of Outreach are recorded on Graphs # 7 
and # 8. Question one pre test reveals that the leaders strongly agree that the leadership is 
properly trained for mission. Post test reveal increase to strongly agree. Question two pre 
test concerning understanding the mission of the church states agree while the post test 
moves upward toward strongly agree. Pre test for question three concerning living the 
mission of Mt. Zion states agree and post test increases to strongly agree. Question four, 
which addresses sharing the gospel, which should be the mandate for outreach, pre test 
reveal disagree-agree. While post test rises to agree-strongly agree, which certainly 
suggest being mission-minded. Question five pre test is disagree-agree. Post test is 
strongly agree. This suggests that after the intervention the Ministry of Outreach began to 
work as a team. Question six pre test shows disagree-agree score concerning the 
knowledge while after intervention post is strongly agree. The pre and post remarks for 


questions seven, eight and nine reflect the same results of strongly agree. The Ministry of 
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Outreach felt that the ministries of Mt. provide good service, grow each Sunday and that 
training is helpful. However question ten pre test suggest that tools are still needed for the 
ministry. Post test results reveal that tools have been received or at least there is an 
understanding of how to use what one has. 

In summary, the Ministry of Outreach pre test shows the need for further 
enlightenment through teaching, seminars and preaching. This department is the flagship 
flag ship for mission. The increases on every question verifies the hypothesis of the 
researcher that is through teaching and preaching attitudes will change for the better 
regarding fulfilling mission. 

The researcher further notes that throughout the treatment qualitative changes in 
the attitude of the leaders promoted in addition, more active work on behalf of each 
ministry. This quantitative finding is certainly an enhancement to this project. Whereas 
from the onset it appeared that the leader was functioning out of obligation, now they 
have greater commitment to the mission of the church. The leaders are operating out of a 


sense of calling for mission and now are fulfilling the mission with passion and purpose. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Developing a model for newly elected pastors in mobilizing leaders who are 
established in a church setting was and is a daunting task. The mere task of suggesting to 
some that there may be a need to re-look at what is being done was certainly dealt with as 
easy as possible. From the very start there was caution because of the transition for the 
newly elected pastor. And certainly, the formation of new pastor, old establishment 
dynamics was to be weight carefully if success for both parties would occur. The 
establishment of relationships was crucial before any training could be performed. After 
fast tracking the trust and faith building process, the researcher felt the need to address 
leadership in light of the mission statement of the church. 

The researcher feels now that it would have been wiser to spend a least a year or 
two with the congregation before looking at an important issue like mission without the 
track record of the church ministries concerning how functional or not a ministry is. The 
researcher, through this study was able to investigate himself throughout the process and 
to ask the same question of himself concerning the mission of Christ. This was necessary 
before the researcher could require ministerial work out of the leader. The researcher, 
throughout the preparation of sermons and lectures felt a greater commitment to the 


mission of the church. The leaders understand action better than mere words. The old 
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adage says, “Action speaks louder than words” is true for all in ministry. Leaders will 
follow as the pastor leads. 

The researcher also believes that the development of leader is done over time and 
not in a six to eight week period. Although progress was made, attitudes were enhanced, 
it is the slow growth of leadership that for the researcher has the lasting effects. This 
ministry project certainly lifted the attitude and mind-set of not only the leaders of 
ministry but the entire congregation and community. We are better because of this model. 
However there is not a need to develop a new mission statement. The leader, members 
and administration must live what we have already have printed in the membership 
handbook. It states: 

The mission of Mt. Zion Baptist Church is to bring persons into a 

saving and redemptive relationship with the Lord Jesus Christ, and 

to develop effective, committed Disciples of Christ. We will fulfill 

our mission through Bible centered teaching, evangelizing the 

sinner, and the provision of faith based ministries to all age groups. 
The leaders are fulfilling their obligation to this mission in part and because of this model 
gaps are being filled. The researcher is, quite frankly proud to be associated with the 
leaders of Mt. Zion. 

While changes reflected in this research model were modest, the results support 
the researcher’s hypothesis that training and preaching promotes attitudinal change in 
missional leadership. The researcher feels since that the mission and ministry is driven by 
the conditions of the community and the commitment of the church, training and 
preaching must continue to be in tune and socially apropos. Traditional methods certainly 


provide foundations but new and innovative ways to fulfill mission must not be 


eliminated. Sermons must continue to motivate members into mission driven soldiers in 
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God’s army. Leaders must remain motivated and ignitors of the mission of the church 
and be willing to work it out. We must work the work of him who has sent us out. When 


we do this mission will occur and souls will be saved. 


APPENDIX A 


LEADERSHIP MINISTRY SURVEY/ QUESTIONAIRE 


Mt Zion Baptist Church 
Leadership/ Ministry Questionnaire 
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The purpose of this questionnaire is to help our church think about leadership and 
mission. Please take a few minutes to respond to these questions. In most cases you can 
just mark (X) in the box that most appropriately describes your response. Your answers 
are anonymous and held in the strictest confidence. After the results are tallied and the 
study is completed it can be available to you to help understand our congregation. 


Task 


The Leadership 
of Mt. Zion is 
properly 
trained for 
mission. 

I understand 
the mission of 
the church. 

Mt Zion 
members live 
the mission 
statement of the 
church. 

I share the 
gospel of Jesus 
everyday. 
Leadership is a 
team effort. 
My personal 
knowledge of 
mission is 
sufficient. 
Most ministries 
at Mt. Zion 
provide good 
service. 

I grow 
spiritually each 
Sunday. 
Training 
classes are 
helpful to 
understand 
mission 

I have the tools 
for ministry. 


Strongly Agree 


Strongly 
Disagree 
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APPENDIX B 


LEADERSHIP ASSESSMENT FORM 
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Mt Zion Baptist Church 


Leader Assessment Form 


Group name: 


Group Leader: 


Purpose: 


Goals/Objectives: 


Describe/List Current Activities 


Is there a written document which governs your group’s actions, programs, 
activities? 


How is this group fulfilling the mission of Mt Zion? 
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APPENDIX C 


SERMON # 1 “DON’T LEAVE HERE LIKE YOU CAME” 
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Don’t Leave Here Like You Came (June 25, 2006) 


26 And the angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, Arise, and go toward the south 
unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, which is desert. 27 And he 
arose and went: and, behold, a man of Ethiopia, an eunuch of great authority under 
Candace queen of the Ethiopians, who had the charge of all her treasure, and had come 
to Jerusalem for to worship, 28 Was returning, and sitting in his chariot read Esaias the 
prophet. 29 Then the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and join thyself to this chariot. 30 
And Philip ran thither to him, and heard him read the prophet Esaias, and said, 
Understandest thou what thou readest? 31 And he said, How can I, except some man 
should guide me? And he desired Philip that he would come up and sit with him. 32 The 
place of the scripture which he read was this, He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; 
and like a lamb dumb before his shearer, so opened he not his mouth: 33 In his 
humiliation his judgment was taken away: and who shall declare his generation? for his 
life is taken from the earth. 34 And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, I pray thee, of 
whom speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or of some other man? 35 Then Philip 
opened his mouth, and began at the same scripture, and preached unto him Jesus. 36 
And as they went on their way, they came unto a certain water: and the eunuch said, 
See, here is water; what doth hinder me to be baptized? 37 And Philip said, If thou 
believest with all thine heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 38 And he commanded the chariot to stand still: and 
they went down both into the water, both Philip and the eunuch; and he baptized him. 
39 And when they were come up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip, that the eunuch saw him no more: and he went on his way rejoicing. 


KJV 

The Person 

Here is a man that was concerned enough about his spiritual life to travel over 200 miles 
to Jerusalem to worship God; and to travel another 200 miles back home but his heart 
was still not satisfied. Here is an Ethiopian eunuch who was religious but not saved. 
This Ethiopian represents many people today who are religious, read the Scriptures, and 
seek the truth, yet do not have saving faith in Jesus Christ. They are sincere, and 
sincerely lacking, and they are lost! They need someone to show them the way. Now 
this is not some uneducated beggar for to work for the queen meant that your resume 
must be in order. You were trained and educated. This is not a poor person. I tell you it 


is clear that he is not a poverty stricken worshipper. The statement in verse 28 says that 
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he was “sitting in his chariot.” This is not a rent-a-chariot. He owns it. And he has a 
chauffer driving it for him! Most people walked, the more well-to-do rode animals, but 
only those who had fat bank accounts and wallets down to their socks had chariots. 
Economically he has everything. He has his own chariot. 

Financially, his wallet is fat. He works for the queen. 

Biologically he is unbalanced. His hormones are out of whack. Testosterone is limited. 
Psychologically he is confused. He does not know is purpose. 

Physically he is deformed. Hormonal abnormalities such he was a freak. 

Mentally he is depressed. He could not look at himself. 

Socially he is a castaway. No one wanted to be around him, 

Numerically he’s all by himself. Not a friend in the world. 

Geographically he is in a desert. He is now traveling through Gaza. 

Educationally, he is brilliant. He’s an Ethiopian reading a Hebrew text. 


Spiritually he is searching. He’s reading but he does not understand it. 


However his wealth did not go to his head. He went to worship and did not get what he 
needed. The fact that this eunuch had gone to Jerusalem to worship is interesting. The 
Law prohibited eunuchs from entering the Lord’s assembly. “He that is a eunuch, 
whether he have been crushed or cut, shall not come into the congregation of Jehovah 
(Deut. 23:1). ’ Evidently this eunuch was a worshiper of God though not a full-fledged 
convert. However this eunuch apparently was able to worship and purchase scriptures. 
Oh but how many of you know that you can be in the building, in the worship service, 
with your bible in your hand and still miss out on what God is saying to your heart! This 


eunuch has all the trimming of being saved but he needs some help. What do you do 
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when you have gone to worship and have read all the scriptures and still there’s a void? 
I’m talking about that empty feeling we have when we are out of the will of the Lord. 
Won’t the Lord come to your rescue if you humbly seek to know Him better? I ought to 


have a witness in hear! 


The Problem 

The text says, And the angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, Arise, and go 
toward the south unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, which is 
desert. 27 And he arose and went: and, behold, a man of Ethiopia, an eunuch of great 
authority under Candace queen of the Ethiopians, who had the charge of all her 
treasure, and had come to Jerusalem for to worship, 28 Was returning, and sitting in 
his chariot read Esaias the prophet. 29 Then the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and 
Join thyself to this chariot. 30 And Philip ran thither to him, and heard him read the 


prophet Esaias, 


The area that Philip was told to meet the chariot was called Gaza. “Arise and go to the 
south to the road . . . that goes down from Jerusalem to Gaza. This is desert.” This 
reference to the road in 8:36 may imply that the road, not the city, was in a deserted 
area. This is a desert. It certainly implies that no matter where you are, in the desert or 
in the palace, in jail or insane, God knows where you are and can send just what you 
need when you need it. And I can imagine that the preacher Philip was not so happy 
about going to a place where no one would want to preach. It was a desert. But God had 
his hand on Philip too. He tests his obedience to go where God leads even if it is ina 


desert! This eunuch was on his way home from worship. He did not get what he needed 
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and the angel of the Lord sent help to him on the way back home. As Philip drew near 
to the chariot, he heard the man reading from the Prophet Isaiah. (It was customary in 
those days for students to read out loud.) God had already prepared the man’s heart to 
receive Philip’s witness! It is also important to note that this eunuch was not riding by 
himself. The commanding of the chariot to stop suggests that someone else was driving. 
Oh I got to tell you that they were listening not only to the Ethiopian eunuch reading of 
the text from Isaiah but also to Philip’s preaching. It’s just good to be around when the 


word is read and preached. Somebody might get saved! 


When he realized his inability to understand divine scripture he humbly asks Philip, “7 
pray thee, of whom speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or of some other man?” This 
eunuch knew his limitations. Worldly wealth, powerful positions and secular 
scholasticism do not guarantee spiritual discernment. “How can I except someone guide 
me?” He humbled himself! The eunuch’s question (8:31) reflects the tragic condition 
of lost sinners: How can they understand God’s will unless someone guides them. 


Romans 10:13-17 says 

13 For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. 

14 How then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed? and how shall they 
believe in him of whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher? 

15 And how shall they preach, except they be sent? as it is written, How beautiful are 
the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good things! 
16 But they have not all obeyed the gospel. For Esaias saith, Lord, who hath believed 
our report? 

17 So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God. 

KJV 


The Proclamation 
It is then that Philip preaches to him. He proclaims the gospel of Jesus to him. Then 


Philip opened his mouth, and began at the same scripture, and preached unto him 
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Jesus. Philip did not go to some other scripture but began right where they were and 
preached Jesus to him. There’s something about the name Jesus. It is the sweetest name 
I know. I love the name of Jesus. Listen to Philip. Can’t you hear him? This Jesus is the 
one who was led as a sheep to the slaughter; and like a lamb dumb before his shearer, 
so opened he not his mouth: 

This Jesus is the one who was 

Isaiah 53:3-10 

3 He is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief: and 
we hid as it were our faces from him; he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 

This Jesus is the one who was 

4 Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows: yet we did esteem him 


stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 


This Jesus is the one who was 

5 But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities: the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed. 

This Jesus is the one who was 

6 All we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every one to his own way; and the 
LORD hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 

This Jesus is the one who was 

7 He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth: he is brought as 
a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not 
his mouth. 


This Jesus is the one who was 
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8 He was taken from prison and from judgment: and who shall declare his generation? 
for he was cut off out of the land of the living: for the transgression of my people was he 
stricken. 

This Jesus is the one who was 

9 And he made his grave with the wicked, and with the rich in his death; because he had 
done no violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth. 

This Jesus is the one who was 

10 Yet it pleased the LORD to bruise him; he hath put him to grief: when thou shalt 
make his soul an offering for sin, 

KJV 


The Praise 


36 And as they went on their way, they came unto a certain water: and the eunuch said, 
See, here is water; what doth hinder me to be baptized? 37 And Philip said, If thou 
believest with all thine heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 38 And he commanded the chariot to stand still: and 
they went down both into the water, both Philip and the eunuch; and he baptized him. 
39 And when they were come up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away 


Philip, that the eunuch saw him no more: and he went on his way rejoicing. 


When the eunuch saw water along the way he knew it was time to be baptized. What is 
water doing in the desert? God sent water along the road so that the Eunuch can 
publicly identify himself with the Kingdom Kids. His mind was made up, his soul was 


set free, and his spirit was on fire. He said, “J believe that Jesus is the Son of God!” 
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It is this belief that brought about rejoicing. Don’t you remember going in the water? 
Can’t you remember how you felt. Somebody said, I looked at my feet and they look 
new, I looked at my hands and they do too! 

Oh, he went to Jerusalem to worship. He left with the scripture. God sent a preacher and 
now he is rejoicing. He had a reason to tell him thank you! 

He saved him in a desert place. Looked like no one could help but He saved him right 
where he was. I tell you today that Jesus is still in the saving business. It does not matter 
where you have been, or what you have done Jesus still saves. If you are sick, He still 
saves. If you are troubled, Jesus saves. If you are burdened, Jesus saves. He will work it 
out. Do I have any witnesses in here? Won’t the Lord work it out? Yes He will! He left 


rejoicing. You have a reason to do the same. 
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APPENDIX D 


SERMON # 2 —- “A CRIPPLE MAN AT A LAME CHURCH” 
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A Cripple Man at a Lame Church (August 13) 

Acts 3:1-11 

3:1 Now Peter and John went up together into the temple at the hour of prayer, being 
the ninth hour. 

2 And a certain man lame from his mother's womb was carried, whom they laid daily at 
the gate of the temple which is called Beautiful, to ask alms of them that entered into the 
temple; 

3 Who seeing Peter and John about to go into the temple asked an alms. 

4 And Peter, fastening his eyes upon him with John, said, Look on us. 

5 And he gave heed unto them, expecting to receive something of them. 

6 Then Peter said, Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have give I thee: In the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk. 

7 And he took him by the right hand, and lifted him up: and immediately his feet and 
ancle bones received strength. 

8 And he leaping up stood, and walked, and entered with them into the temple, walking, 
and leaping, and praising God. 

9 And all the people saw him walking and praising God: 

10 And they knew that it was he which sat for alms at the Beautiful gate of the temple: 
and they were filled with wonder and amazement at that which had happened unto him. 
11 And as the lame man which was healed held Peter and John, all the people ran 
together unto them in the porch that is called Solomon's, greatly wondering. 

KJV 


There are some great things that can happen when church folks go up to the temple. Not 
just going to the church but when church folk go up to the church TOGETHER! Peter 
and John went up together at the hour of prayer. It was prayer time. 

But even at prayer time God gives us an opportunity to live that which we are praying 
about. He gives us an opportunity to practice that which we preach and to live that 
which we say we love. Here a certain man is laid at the temple. The temple is thriving. 
The priests and the leaders are dressed in their fineries. Their tassels are blowing in the 
pointed winds as they dance around the columns of Solomon’s temple. They are dressed 
for first Sabbath service. It is much like it is today. Our churches have moved from 
ground to gravel to paved parking lots. We tear down frame churches and build multi- 
level facilities. We’ve moved from hoopies to Hummers, from momma made suits to 


tailor made suits. The church is doing well but there is a lame man sitting on our steps. 
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In the midst of big ministries and million dollar budgets there is a lame man sitting on 
our steps. In the midst of Armani suits and alligator shoes there is a lame man sitting on 
our steps. What do you do? For he has his hand out begging from us today. Let us help 
him. How do we do that? 

This cripple is a vivid illustration of the lost sinner in that: (1) he was born lame, and all 
are born sinners; (2) he could not walk, and no sinner can walk so as to please God; (3) 
he was outside the temple, and sinners are outside God’s temple, the church; (4) he was 
begging, for sinners are beggars, searching for satisfaction. 

The man’s conduct after the miracle shows how every Christian ought to act: he entered 


the temple in fellowship with God’s servants and praised God 


a. The witness of the apostle (3:46): Peter presses for attention and tells the man to 
look on us. It’s as if that we don’t normally walk through this gate. Look on us and you 
can see that we don’t have what some of the other folks have but we are only one pay 
check away from poverty. Look on us for we are not here on our on but it is the grace of 
God that moved us to walking and talking and even being here. We don’t have any 
money but such as I have I give it to thee. Peter is saying to him if you look at us you 
can tell that we are different. Peter commands the cripple in the name of Jesus to walk. 
In the 6" verse Peter tells the crippled man “in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
rise up and walk. But the beggar does not move. He knows that he can walk. So Peter 
takes him by his right hand. The hand of power and lifts him up. I don’t know about you 
but sometimes we got to have someone to help us up. Yes I know that we can encourage 
ourselves but this man needed some one to lift him up. He did not have the faith to 


stand. Peter helped him understand and to stand. Quite frankly the Greek suggests that 
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Peter had to pull him up on his feet before he would try to walk. He took (tTridoac¢). The 
verb means originally to press or squeeze; and hence implies taking hold with a firm 


grasp. Help somebody get on their feet. 


b. The worship of the cripple (3:7—8): Walking and leaping, he enters the Temple, 
praising God. When God brings you out you can’t help but praise Him. When we as a 
church body began to do the mission of the church many will come and celebrate with 
us. They are waiting for you to lift them up. So Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. But 
don’t stop there. Start teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 


commanded you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen. 


c. The wonder of the crowd (3:9-11): The people are amazed at this. 


Then they can and will believe in themselves! There is still work to be done. Peter and 
John went to the temple. It was not perfect. It was still flawed there was still injustices 
that prevailed everyday but if you keep coming, if you keep giving, if you keep loving 
we serve a God that can fix it for you. Do I have a witness in here? Won’t he do it? Yes 


he will! 


All of us in here have been like this crippled man. Sin had crippled all of us. And if the 
truth be told many of us didn’t have a chance on God’s green earth at being in the 
church. But God had a mind for mission. God had His mind on you. God sent his Son 
into our lives and died in our place and what was once crippled can now stand. How can 


you stand now Winston? Because He died in my place. Anybody in here know He died? 


He died. But he didn’t stay dead. He got up and now I’m leaping and walking and 


praising God because he’s been so good. 
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MISSION & EVANGELISM LECTURE 
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Mission and Evangelism Lecture (June 11, 2006) 
What is evangelism? What is mission? Mission means to send forth. If the church is the 
ekklesia then we are the called out ones. Called out for what? To evangelize. The 


church is called out to spread the good news of Jesus Christ to the world. 


Evangelism is communicating the gospel of Jesus Christ with the immediate intent of 
converting the hearer to faith in Christ, and with the ultimate intent of instructing the 
convert in the Word of God so that he can become a mature believer. (Evangelism: A 


Biblical Approach, G. Michael Cocoris) 


Evangelism is more that preaching the gospel. To evangelize is to share the good news 
with the hope of bringing a person to a point of choice. We become persuaders of what 


Jesus has said. This is why we need to be trained. 


The first thing that Jesus did was to select some individuals. 


Note Matthew 4:17-25 


In verse 19 Jesus tells his disciples He would make them fishers of men. There is a 
purpose or at least an intent, in fishing: to catch fish. The intent purpose and reason for 


mission and evangelism is to catch people. How are you doing? Had any bites lately? 


Mission and Evangelism must provide information, explanation and invitation! 


These individuals were people who understood the market place. They weren’t the 
best of the best it seems. They were simply willing. I think in evangelism God is 


seeking some people who are willing, not qualified. Jesus goes to the sea where they 
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are. They did not meet at the synagogue. Jesus met them where they were. Them he 
calls them. He qualifies the called not calls the qualified. Jesus selected them. Being 
called suggest that you are called from something to someone. It suggests that were 
must become followers. They were called but more importantly they were caught. They 
were fishing for fish but Jesus was fishing for men. The call leads to a “caughtness” and 
the “caughtness” leads to a “oughtness.” This oughtness drives us to share what has 


caught us. Just let Jesus get His hooks in you! 


Most people who scope out the church today do not see how the Bible can be the 


guiding influence in their lives. 


They need a safe and often long pre-conversion stage, in which they build 
confidence in the church, establish the authority of Scripture, and cement relationships. 
We have to honor that phase. Unchurched people today distrust the church, and they 


need to come and just watch for a while. 


The biggest difference between a church successful in outreach and one that is not is 
willingness to begin with people, and patience with them during the preconversion 


phase. 


Over the years we have put much prayer, research, and trial and error into helping 
people overcome the high hurdles between them and the Christian faith. A church will 
fail if it tries to assimilate today’s unchurched person only through events and 
programs. The effective glue is relationships—friends bringing friends and including 


them in church life. Research has shown that of ten people who visit a church and stay, 
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nine were brought by a friend. In mission and evangelism we must be willing to bring 
others to church and when they arrive we must be big enough to include them into the 
life of the church. Sometimes we have to start them on the journey to Christ based on 
where they are when we reach them. If they are accustomed to rap music maybe we 
ought to start there and move them to a place and point of appreciating gospel music. 
When we respect what others enjoy they will consider what drives you. People really 
don’t care how much you know until they know how much you care. That means that 


there has to be some growth on behalf of the one on the recruiting team. 


Matt 28:16-20 


16 Then the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus had 
appointed them. 17 And when they saw him, they worshipped him: but some doubted. 18 
And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth. 19 Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: 20 Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 


the world. Amen. 


When this event occurred several group of people were there. First the disciples were 
there. (Verse 16). Secondly it is believed by most theologians today that this is the time 
when 500 brethern witness Jesus presence. This is reasoned since verse 16 glues us in 
on the pre-announcement of the time and place where Jesus would appear. The text says 


to the mountain that Jesus had appointed to them. And lastly, you were there. Verse 20 
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says, “Lo, Iam with you always, even to the end of this age. What Jesus said on this 


occasion, He meant to apply to all believers until the end of this age. You were there. 


At least in the mind of Jesus you were there! 


Now there are several points that I deem necessary for us to note in this passage called 


the great commission. 


If we are going to be effective evangelists we need to know that JESUS has all authority 
over the universe. In the Greek there are two words for “power.” One is “dunamis” 
which means the ability to perform what needs to be done. It is where we get the word 
dynamite in the English. But the other word is “exousia.” If a disciple is to be successful 
in carrying out the Great Commission, he must be aware of, and appeal to, the authority 
of Christ. Christ not only claims all authority in heaven but then He states that He ahs 
all authority on earth. It was Jesus who told the thunder to hush and the wind to sit 
down. It was Jesus who told the waves to cease and the fig tree to stop living. It was 
Jesus who gave life to dead things and sight to the blind. He has authority over heaven 
and earth. If we are going to be successful in evangelizing we must claim the authority 


of Jesus. 


Secondly, we need to make disciples. This is our task. To make disciples is what we 
ought to be doing. Not the maintenance of disciples but to make them. This involves 
introduction, identification, and instruction. Introduce a person to Christ (going), 
identify him with the Body of Christ (through baptism), and instruct him in the 


commands of Christ (teaching). 
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Lastly Jesus says in verse 20, “Lo, I am with you always, even to the end of the age.” 
We have his spiritual presence. Christ is with us in season and out of season. Christ is 
saying to us today, “As the One who has all authority, I command you to make disciples 


and I will be with you personally as you go!” 


I learned this principle from studying the parables of Jesus. I noticed him saying 
things such as, “You all heard about those eighteen people killed in Siloam when the 
tower fell on them ...” (Luke 13:4). As I charted Jesus’ parables, I saw quickly that 
these illustrations weren’t quotes from rabbinic authorities but stories of things average 
people saw every day. When people feel that somebody’s in their world and has been 


real with them they are more apt to hear what one has to say. 


Matt 5:21,27,43 

21 Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and 
whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment: 

27 Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not commit adultery: 
43 Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine 
enemy. 

John 14:28 

28 Ye have heard how I said unto you, I go away, and come again unto you. 

Acts 15:24 

24 Forasmuch as we have heard, that certain which went out from us have troubled you 


with words, subverting your souls, 
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Explain what you mean. When we ask the unchurched why they don’t come to 
church, the number one complaint is they can’t understand what’s going on or what 
preachers are saying. We try to make no assumptions about what visitors will 


understand, and we work hard to talk the language of those unfamiliar with church. 


Explain why. Most people resist directive-type communication. Don’t start off with 
an authoritative statement about how people ought to behave, that turns them off. ve 
found it works better to speak persuasively, sometimes taking twice as long to explain a 
point. “If you believe this, so-and-so occurs; if you believe that, such-and-such 


happens.” 


In other words, people today are more likely to return to a church that explains why. 


Don’t rush people. We must love people. It is the Holy Spirit’s job to convict and 
convince them. We are required to love. Just love them. People feel safe when we love 


them and don’t try to force decisions for Christ too soon. 


Don’t be surprised by their problems. Unchurched people assume churches don’t 
want people with sin problems. They assume those who come to church are perfect—or 
hypocritical enough to act like they are. When your jaw doesn’t drop at their sins, they 
feel safe. When the pastor is transparent in sermons, it gives seekers permission to have 


problems. 


Give non-threatening invitations. Don’t embarrass them. Give them freedom to 


choose and then give them time to make that decision. They must have time to 
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investigate the surrounding, feel out the people and decide whether they will buy into 


what is going on at the location. 


People trained to be bringers-and-includers can get their friends to a church they 
know is relevant and safe. And sooner or later, a good percentage of those friends will 


return. 


We must be present in our community. Presence! And trust must be established. 


Many times, I’ve deliberately hidden my profession behind other roles. I don’t let 
people know I am a pastor; some people are guarded when around a minister. On some 


occasions, then, I believe I can better evangelize if people don’t know that. 


However, in other settings, I take a different stance. I also know that, according to 
Scripture, Christians are to view themselves as confident ambassadors for Christ. 


Ambassadors publicly represent their sovereign wherever they live. 


An ambassador doesn’t enter a community and anonymously reach down the social 
scale. Nor does he sneak around incognito. Rather, when he enters the country to which 
he’s sent, he offers his credentials to the highest authority present. From that vantage he 


moves about, working with a variety of people. 


An additional benefit of meeting these leaders is the insight we gain into the 
community. For example, early on I said to two black leaders, “Look, I'll make plenty 
of mistakes, but you can help me avoid a lot of them if you’ll let me see the city through 


your eyes.” Among other things, they told me to discover and meet people’s actual 
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needs. We should serve people where they need to be served, they said, and not where 


we prefer to serve. That is wisdom I still try to heed. 


Mission for us isn’t relegated to a time slot, nor to one or two types of activities. In 
short, Mission is practiced as a way of life. It’s not surprising, then, that barriers come 
down, and that people hear and believe the good news of the gospel. As Jesus said, “By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another” (John 


13:35, KJV). 


Whose Job to Witness? 


Preparing people to witness begins with a conviction that lay people make the best 
witnesses, mostly because they are more strategically located to witness than ministers. 


So, if extensive evangelism is going to happen, it’s going to happen through them. 


Make Mission Part of the Church Culture 


One personnel executive told me, “Every company has its own culture. Some 
corporate cultures foster growth; others inhibit it. A positive corporate culture is the 
glue that holds the team together and engenders an atmosphere where creativity and 


achievement are the norm.” 


Church culture is no less important. Every church has its unique identity and group 
values. It shows up in the way people think and talk about themselves as a church. 
Churches that feel good about themselves are positioned to evangelize, because 


members have confidence in the church and feel comfortable inviting outsiders to the 
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services. Growing churches have built a culture that views evangelism as the norm, not 


a marginalized anomaly. 


Excitement about evangelism can be created in a variety of ways, but one of my 
friends who pastors a vibrant church puts it best: “Excitement for evangelism starts with 


the pastor and leadership team of the church. Only then will it infect the congregation.” 


As pastor I try to bring the evangelistic vision into sharp focus. I say and model the 
message: “There’s an exciting job to be done, and with God’s help, we can do it.” I talk, 


practice, and encourage evangelism. 


Working with the church leaders, I’ve tried to build excitement about evangelism 


into the culture of our church in a variety of ways: 


1 Make evangelism your theme for every year. 

2 Encourage ordinary people to share their faith 

3 Give the old-heads room to stretch their faith. 

4 Remind them daily that ministry takes place outside of the church. 


5 Use positive motivation 
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Survey Results 

Pre-test Date: June 2006 Post-test Date: September 2006 
Ministry: (1) Ministry of Christian Education 

Number of Respondents: 4 


Task Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Average 
4 3 2 1 Scores 
Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 
1. The Leadership * aS . sd = 
of Mt. Zion is 4 2 3 4 2 2.75 BES 
properly trained 
for mission. 
2. I understand the ols eke 77k a 
mission of the 8 12 6 D, 3.5 3.5 
church. 
3. Mt Zion * 4k eK * * * 
members live the 4 8 6 2) 3.0 StS) 
mission statement 
of the church. 
4. I share the * ek * a = 
gospel of Jesus 4 8 2 6 4 2D 3.5 
everyday. 
5. Leadership is a eR eee 
team effort. 12 16 3 3.75 4.0 
6. My personal * he om ages . 
knowledge of 4 8 6 6 2 3.0 Boo) 
mission is 
sufficient. 
7. Most ministries * eke * co * os 
at Mt. Zion 4 12 3 3 2 1 2.5 doHS 
provide good 
service. 
8. I grow * ek ek * 
spiritually each 4 16 2 3.0 4.0 
Sunday. 
9. Training classes ** Die = ** 
are helpful to 8 16 6 3.5 4.0 
understand 
mission 
10. I have the tools * aot #78 Eh 


for ministry. 4 8 9 6 3.25 
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Survey Results 

Pre-test Date: June 2006 Post-test Date: September 2006 
Ministry: (2) Ministry of Provision and Care 

Number of Respondents: 4 


Task Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Average 
4 3 2 1 Scores 

Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 
1. The Leadership * a uF EE 
of Mt. Zion is 4 12 3 6 2D one 
properly trained 
for mission. 
2. | understand the * FORD * 7 is * 
mission of the 4 12 6 S) 2 3.0 on 
church. 
3. Mt Zion * a aa +% 
members live the 4 3 6 6 2 2.25 3.0 


mission statement 
of the church. 


4. I share the * - * 7 ave - 

gospel of Jesus 4 4 3 6 4 2 2.75 3.0 
everyday. 

5. Leadership is a 7 Loe ae = 

team effort. 8 12 6 3 6 es) BeID 
6. My personal . ae = a a* 

knowledge of 4 6 3 4 4 20 PAT is} 
mission is 

sufficient. 

7. Most ministries * ¥e uly oF = 

at Mt. Zion 4 6 6 4 a 2 3.0 
provide good 

service. 

8. I grow * eK * * * 

spiritually each 4 12 3 2 1 2D 3.75 
Sunday. 

9. Training classes 9 ** es * 3 

are helpful to 8 19 5 2 1 2.95 S05 
understand 

mission 

10. Ihave the tools * ca ae - - 3 


for ministry. 4 6 6 2 2 1 2.25 3.0 
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Survey Results 

Pretest Date: June 2006 Post-test Date: September 2006 
Ministry: (3) Ministry of Fellowship and Nurture 

Number of Respondents: 4 


Task Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Average 
4 3 2 1 Scores 
Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 
1. The Leadership 7a ia 78 A 
of Mt. Zion is 8 12 6 e: =o) ai 
properly trained 


for mission. 
2.l understand the *** ae 


mission of the 12 12 3 3 3.75 3615) 
church. 

3 Mt Zion * eke a 22k * 

members live the 4 6 12 2 3.0 3.0 


mission statement 
of the church. 


4. I share the week eek 

gospel of Jesus 12 12: 3 B 375 3.75 
everyday. 

5. Leadershipisa **** Tie 

team effort. 16 16 4.0 4.0 
6. My personal 2k x ek 4K 

knowledge of 8 8 6 6 35 35 
mission is 

sufficient. 

7. Most ministries 3K * 282K eK 

at Mt. Zion 8 4 6 9 35 35 
provide good 

service. 

8. I grow HES a 2K 

spiritually each 16 16 4.0 4.0 
Sunday. 

9. Training classes **** x 

are helpful to 16 12 3 4.0 375 
understand 

mission 

10. I have the tools * yek ik 


for ministry. 4 4 9 9 3.25 3.25 
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Survey Results 

Pretest Date: June 2006 Post-test Date: September 2006 
Ministry: (4) Ministry of Outreach 

Number of Respondents: 4 


Task Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Average 
4 a 2 1 Scores 

Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 
1. The Leadership 7 = 
of Mt. Zion is 12 16 3 i Re fe) 4.0 
properly trained 
for mission. 
2. | understand the #7 Ee * Eo a 
mission of the 8 8 3 6 2 3.25 ieee 
church. 
3. Mt Zion WOR oR * 
members live the 12 12 3 3.0 3.75 


mission statement 
of the church. 


4. I share the * ae % uh nmr 

gospel of Jesus 4 8 a 6 4 Zao Te) 
everyday. 

5. Leadership is a 7% * 

team effort. 12 16 3 3.75 4.0 
6. My personal * EEN * = 

knowledge of 4 16 3 4 2.75 4.0 
mission is 

sufficient. 

7. Most ministries 7% ER OH! #7 

at Mt. Zion 8 16 6 3.5 4.0 
provide good 

service. 

8. I grow Heke eke 

spiritually each 12 16 3 3.75 4.0 
Sunday. 

9. Training classes = ** —*##R * - 

are helpful to 8 16 3 2 3.25 4.0 
understand 

mission 

10. I have the tools * as * cca =e 


for ministry. 4 4 3 9 4 2.75 3.25 
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Graph # 1 
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Survey Results 
Ministry of Provision and Care 
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Survey Results 
Ministry of Provision and Care 
Graph # 4 
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Survey Results 
Ministry of Outreach 
Graph # 7 
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Survey Results 
Ministry of Outreach 
Graph # 8 
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